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IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BIOGRAPHIES 





THE GREAT POLISH ACTRESS 
Memories and Impressions of 


Madame Modjeska AUT yBIOGRAP! i} 


A book which reflects in high degree the sense of personal charm for which its author was always 
famous. One can imagine what it would mean to have such a woman relate for him the story of her 
varied experiences, glancing aside every now and then to tell some entertaining anecdote of this or 
that well-known personality; and that is practically what this book does. Mme. Modjeska seems to 
have had the rare ability to reach eminence without enmities. 


With sixteen full-page portraits, besides many illus. in the tert. &vo, $4.00 net 
AMERICA’S BEST-LOVED SOCIAL WORKER 


Twenty Years at Hull House 


By JANE ADDAMS, Founder and Head Worker 


An illustrated autobiographical record of twenty years of actua! experience of living among people who 
from a distance may seem social problems, but at close range are “just folks.” Back of it lies, as the 
Chicago Tribune said of one of her earlier books, “illimitable sympathy, immeasurable pity, a spirit 
as free as that of St. Francis, yet a stoic’s sense of social order and fitness.” There is a refreshing 
absence of any need to allow for emotional or academic limitations 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, Svo, $2.50 net (subject to chanoe 


TWO GREAT ENGLISH STATESMEN 
The Life of Benjamin Disraeli 
Earl of Beaconsfield OFFICIAL SOURCES 


By W. F. MONYPENNY Volume 1. Just Ready 
More than ever since Lord Morley’s “Life of Gladstone” 
ever written’—has there been insistent demand for a life of equal authenticity of his great opponent, 
Disraeli. Of this work the first volume, now ready, covers his education, early travels, the period in 
which he wrote “Vivian Grey” and “Contarini Fleming,” and of his first entrance into Parliament. 


Iilustrated with portraits, et Cloth, &vo, $3.00 net, by mail 83.20 


The Letters of William E. Gladstone 


on Church and Religion 
Selected and Arranged by D. C. LATHBURY 


Lord Morley, an agnostic, most wisely limited his monumental “Life of Gladstone” by leaving his sub 
ject’s religious feelings, which so deeply colored his every motive, to be expressed by Mr. Gladstone 
himself in such a book as this. It is an essential complement to Lord Morley's work, and more, it is 
fundamentally interpretative of the man himself.” 


by mail $4. 


by mail $2.68. Ready Nov. 16 


appeared—“the greatest life of a great man 


Illustrated with portraits, etc. In two Svo vols $5.00 net 


THE COSMOPOLITAN HISTORIAN, EDUCATOR, AND PUBLICIST 


Reminiscences of Goldwin Smith 
Ry ARNOLD HAULTAIN 


The interest of these reminiscences is intensified by its autho ability to write sympathetically of 
American affairs as an adopted citizen of the United States, and at the same time to criticise pun 
gently where criticism was just because of the wide vision due to the vantage ground of English 
birth and training. (Voth. &re Ready about the 23d of Novembe 
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ROBERT MEANS LAWRENCE, M.D. 


“THE MAGIC OF THE HORSESHOE,” ETC. 


HISTORICAL survey of the so-called 
times—such as medical amulets and charms—showing that they 


“magical remedies” of olden 














President Willlam J. Pattison, Treasurer; Pau! 

Simer More, Balter are in reality the forerunners of modern psychical medicine. Dr. 
Lawrence has sought to emphasize the fact that the efficiency of many 
primitive therapeutic methods, and the success of charlatanry, are to be 
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Leading fall books published by 
THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 








H. R. H. ADOLPHUS FREDERICK, DUKE OF MECKLENBURG 


In the Heart of Africa 


This most important and stirring book. by the foremost sportsman in the Kaiser's dominions, is en 


oying an enormous 
sale abroad. It embodies the result of an expedition into unknown territory in Africa, made by the Duke, accompanied by 


a host of friends and scientific experts. It ended by crossing the Dark Continent. The volume deals fully with the scientific 
aspects of exploration, describes the difficulties of the march which were encountered and overcome, and the strange ad- 
ventures met by the expedition among almost unknown African tribes. It will fascinate lovers of adventur: The tllustra 
tions, about 230, were selected from 5,000 photographs. Price, net, $5.00; postpaid, $£.30 


JOHN FOSTER FRASER CLEMENT K. SHORTER JOSEPH CROUCH 


Australia: Napoleon Puritanism and Art 
The Making of a Nation In His Own Defence An original and inspiring defence of 


A frank, vivacious and highly in- This important contribution to Na Puritanism with relation to the fine 


formative book on the great Common- | Poleona, by one of the foremost biog arts Walch Wil amase these Whe ave 
: : raphers of the great Corsican, contains believed the charge against Puritanism 
wealth, written at the solicitation of | the Emperor's own view of his captivity 4, ne irrefutable. The , 
prominent Australians. It is a narra- and his own estimate of his caree: Se pnbeennre ke author Justi- 
tive of the people, their progress, their These were incorporated in a number s the Puritanic attitude towards Art 
: ee re of letters from him to Lady Clavering with an urbanity of spirit and catho- 
virtues, their failings, their opportuni- (published anonymously at the time) but leity ef taste that should commend 
ties and their future. A book for now acknowledged to be the work of é : y . 
Americans who wish to gain an intelli- Napoleon. The work also contains Mr itself to every open-minded reader 


: : x — on - y > ctions o t ol nt- 
gent insight of the Australia of to-day. , Shorter’s essay on “Napoleon as a Man With 14 reproductions of famous pain 


of Letters,” and many valuable notes. ines. 
64 plates. Price, postpaid, $1.90; net, | with 4 plates. Price, postpaid, $4.30; 
$1.75. net, $4.00. Price, postpaid, $4.00; net, $3.75 


E. Keble Chatterton’s “ Steamships and Their Story” 


The first really exhaustive story of the development of the steamship—a most fascinating volume of progress, enliven- 
ed by contrasts and anecdote, and describing the struggles and triumphs which finally evolved the monster turbine liners 
of to-day. The Boston Transcript reviews it as “this massive, comprehensive and splendid volume, which is as interesting as 
it is informing.” With 153 illustrations and many full-color plates. Price, postpaid, $5.30; net, $5.00. 


CAPTAIN FRANK H.SHAW S. H. LEEDER lilustrated by 


AND ERNST ROBINSON ARTHUR RACKHAM 
" The Desert 


The Greek Heroes 
The Sea Gateway Translated by Niebuhr, with additions 


With four color plates and numerous 

and Its Story Mr. Leeder. @ wide traveller and g | vther illustrations by ARTHUR RACK- 

: charming writer, endeavors ere to ex- HAM. The famous artist-illustrator has 

Every phase of sea life is dealt wita plain the spell and mystery of the Arab caught the Greek spirit in his illustra- 

in this handsome, fascinating volume, people. By winning a measure of friend- tions for this delightful classic. Price, 
from the early craft of the Argonauts’ ly confidence with some of the desert Postpaid, 55c.; net, 50c 


to the latest in Submarines. It carries people, the writer secured unusual ma- ° ° 
It is a delightful and inform- Stories of King Arthur 


the reader through the vistas of his- terial. 


: . ing narrative of pageants and prayers. By A. L. Haydon. With four color 
po Retiggerh at aos ‘“ be ager —gpeeena feasts and visits, betrothal and mar- plates by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Another 
eut on calendered paper, with many riage and the position of the women of beautiful and inexpensive Rackham 
full-color plates, and more than 250 Islam, and many peculiar customs. With color book. The subject is wonderfully 
half-tone illustrations. Price, postpaid, 16 illustrations. well suited to the illustrator’s art 
$3.80; net, $3.50. Postpaid, $1.90; net, $1.75 Price, postpaid, 55c.; net, 50c 


Warwick Deeping’s splendid novel “The Rust of Rome” 


The New York Times, Boston Transcript, Brooklyn Eagle, The Bookman, The Nation and many other conservative critics 
have placed Mr. Deeping’s new novel among the best fiction of the year. Color frontispiece. Postpaid, $1.32; net, $1.20. 


KATHERINE TYNAN MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED 
Freda Opal Fire 


An appealing, warm-hearted romance of a young orphan A powerful story of the Australian bush, by the author of 
by the author of “Peggy the Daughter” and “Mary Gray.” By Their Fruits,” pulsating with human passion truly ob- 
Postpaid, $1.32; met, $1.20. served and ably recorded. Postpaid, $1.32; net, $1.26 
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Cassell & Company 


Publishers 43-45 East Nineteenth Street New York 
ALSO AT LONDON, TORONTO AND MELBOURNE 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


HE forthcoming publication 
of a new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 
being the 1ith Edition 
since the first appearance 
of this celebrated work in 
1768-1771, will be the most 
important literary event of 
the present generation. No 
completely new edition has appeared 
since the issue of the Ninth, of which 
the first volume was issued in 1875, and 
the twenty-fifth in 1889. 

The new work, to be published by the 
University of Cambridge, will embody 
certain new features as regards its 
literary contents, editorial plan, and 
format which it is the purpose of this 
announcement in the United States and 
Canada, and of similar ones in all oth- 
er English-speaking countries, to make 
public. 

The passing of the copyrights into the 
keeping of an ancient institution devot- 
ed to learning will give the Encyclo- 
padia Britannica, for the first time in 
its history, the character of a public 
enterprise rather than that of a private 
undertaking on the part of one pub- 
lisher after another. It is a natural 
culmination of the modern tendency to- 
wards expansion under the impulse of 
which the name “University” has come 
to include all men and all studies. The 
necessary diffusion of knowledge out- 
side the circle of mere students is only 
another sign of a larger movement— 
the absorption of knowledge by the 
masses, and its utilization by them in 
that ever-increasing struggle for exist- 
ence in which a high premium has been 
put on mental equipment and ability. 

With the movement—now widely 
known as University Extension-—Cam- 
bridge has been closely identified since 
1871, when Professor James Stuart urg- 
ed strongly that Universities were not 
“local clusters of private establish- 
ments,” but national institutions, and 
that they should seek to enlarge the 
scope of their intellectual influence. In 
the development of the same idea, the 
Cambridge University Press, an impor- 
tant department of the University 
which has itself a history of nearly four 
hundred years, has in recent times de- 
voted itself to the production of books 
held by the University to be of perma- 
nent value. The addition to its cata- 
logue of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(1ith Edition) ts another step with the 
object of extending the influence of the 
University beyond academie or local 
limite. The greatest work of reference, 
the repository of the widest research, 
the most useful book known to the An- 
glo-Saxon peoples, is now issued by an 
ancient inetitution of learning whose 
leadership in the world of science is 
unquestioned, 

Carlyle’s famous saying that the true 
University is a collection of books would 


(England) 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


have been nearer the whole truth had 
he said that the true University is a 
collection of books issued by a Univer- 
sity, for books bearing the imprimatur 
of a great institution of learning are, 
from the nature of the case, good books, 
books worthy of a long life; in a word, 
books that are indispensable to correct 
knowledge. 

The position of the 2Zncyclopedia 
Britannica among works of reference 
has for more than a century and a quar- 
ter been one of undisputed pre-emi- 
nence, its prestige being due primarily 
to the fact that more than any other 
work of the kind it has sought to em- 
body in its contents the broadest schol- 
arship and the expert knowledge of 
specialist investigators in all fields of 
knowledge. To be invited to contribute 
to the work was, as the late Algernon 
C. Swinburne said, “the highest honour 
that can be bestowed on a mere man of 
letters.” 

Founded originally in 1768, and is- 
sued in Edinburgh by “A Society of 
Gentlemen in Scotland,” it has been the 
pattern and the basis upon which all 
other encyclopedias have been built. 
Yet its own authority has never been 
equalled, nor has any other work even 
been suggested as approaching it in au- 
thority. The Encyclopadia Britannica 
has been the one work to which an Eng- 
lishman or an American could have re- 
course in the eager pursuit of knowl- 
edge amid the multiplied and highly 
specialized activities of the modern era, 
confident that in its pages he would 
find the information he was in search 
of adequately set forth at the hands of 
an expert. As evidence of the popular- 
ity it has gained during a long and il- 
lustrious career, may be cited the fact 
that of the Ninth Edition alone between 
190,000 and 500,000 copies, in one form 
or another (including mutilated, garbled 
and pirated American reprints), were 
sold 


Editorial Expenses of the 
Eleventh Edition, £163,000 
($815,000). 


The remarkable advances made in 
every field of effort during the last 
twenty-five years—discoveries which 
have involved a virtual reconstruction 
both in the premises and the conclu- 
sions upon which a large part of the 
knowledge of the early eighties was 
based—have necessitated a new creation 
from start to finish. The editorial cost 
alone—the sum paid to contributors, 
editors, and editorial assistants during 
the last eight years—has been £163,000 
($815,000), more than twice the literary 
cost (£60,000) of the Ninth Edition. 
Nearly all articles in the last edition 
have been superseded by new ones, and 


thousands of new headings, never be- 
fore entered in the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica, have been introduced. In those 
cases where a fresh survey, in the opin- 
ion of experts, could discover no better 
basis for an exposition of a subject than 
the article in the Ninth Edition or its 
Supplement, it has been carried for- 
ward with necessary alterations. Of 
the 40,000 articles in the new edition, 
85 per cent. are entirely new, and 15 
per cent. are traceable, with changes 
slight perhaps in extent, but often im- 
portant in quality, to the old work. 
Thus the University of Cambridge feels 
justified in asserting with perfect con- 
fidence that the new Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica (11th Edition) constitutes the 
best and most conscientious treatment 
of universal knowledge the present day 
ean afford. 


A Work of International 
Scholarship. 


The scholars and specialists of the 
whole world have lent enthusiastic co- 
operation to the making of the new 
work; not Cambridge alone, but Ox- 
ford, London, Edinburgh, Birmingham, 
Paris, Berlin, Gottingen, Vienna, 
Kyoto; and in America, Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Chicago, 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, Toronto—and 
many more—universities and centres of 
research everywhere have given their 
ablest minds to the preparation of a 
new and comprehensive summary of all 
that is known in every department of 
human knowledge in 1910. 

In fact, one of the principal new fea- 
tures of the Encyclopadia Britannica 
(11th Edition) is that it is a work of 
international scholarship. The Editors 
of the 11th Edition have recognized 
that in the last twenty-five years there 
has been a closer communion of schol- 
arly aims between the nations of the 
world, and a readier acceptance of the 
achievements of other countries than 
ever before. In a large sense, the whole 
civilized world is now one in thought, 
in intellectual sympathy, and in aspira- 
tion. The Editors have therefore ap- 
proached their task in no merely na- 
tional spirit, but in the spirit which 
recognizes that scholarship to-day 
knows no nationality. For the first 
time an encyclopedia has been pro- 
duced as a co-operative effort by the 
most competent authorities without re- 
gard to country. The 40,000 articles in 
the work have been written by some 
1,500 contributors, representing the 
highest scholarship and the best prac 
tical knowledge of the twentieth cen- 
tury wherever these can be found. In 
pursuance of this policy, not British 
scholars alone, but the leading Ameri- 
can, French and German authorities 
were enlisted as contributors. , 


THE ENCYCLOPZEDIA BRITANNICA © 
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THE ENCYCLOPZEDIA BRITANNICA 


11TH EDITION 





The 1,500 Contributors. 


The quality of utility, an attribute of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica the attain- 
ment of which has been the inspiring 
motive ef the Editors ever since the in- 
ception of the work in 1768, is insepara- 
ble from authority. There is but one 
method of assuring to any work of ref- 
erence this essential authority—the em- 
ployment of the services (1) of men of 
learning—the original scholars who for- 
mulate great principles or develop im- 
portant discoveries or master some one 
subject to which they have devoted spe- 
cial and long-continued investigation. 
In this class are university professors, 
scientists, philosophers, divines, histor- 
ians, economists—independent thinkers 
who are themselves the source from 
which all that is known of a subject 
flows as a stream from its fountain- 
head; (2) of men of action—soldiers, 
sailors, men of affairs, jurists, adminis- 
trators, architects, surgeons, artists, in- 
ventors, explorers, engineers, sportsmen, 
manufacturers, financiers—the men who 
apply their knowledge to constructive 
results in the every-day pursuit of their 
profession or vocation; and (3) of prac- 
tical experts who are engaged in the 
advancement of industrial undertakings 
for the welfare of mankind. The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica (11th Edition), be- 
ing first and last a repository of all 
knowledge, it is just as essential to its 
completeness and authority that it 
should give practical information about 
road-making, bridge-building, and ship- 
building, as that it should contain trea- 
tises on astronomy and geology—it 
should instruct the reader on oil-engines 
and the boring of oil wells and on the 
practical side of forestry, on the making 
of glass or paper, and on carpentry, not 
less intelligently than it expounds the 
Copernican theory and the philosophy 
of Hegel. As a matter of fact, what the 
genera] reader most often looks for in 
his encyclopedia is just this sort of 
practical information — information 
which it may be he can turn to imme- 
diate profit, but cannot obtain from any 
other source. On its purely practical 
side—the massing of exact knowledge 
covering every kind of activity to which 
the genius of modern industry has been 
directed—the new Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica is a veritable storehouse of the lat- 
est information, the Editors having been 
not less careful in selecting the leading 
experts to write articles of a utilitarian 
character than in choosing writers of 
articles of a purely theoretical sort. 


The new ENCYCLOPACDIA BRITAN- 
NICA is a fresh and original suar- 
vey of human thought, learning 
and achievement to 1910, written 
in the Might of the latest research 
and with immediate reference to 
the needs of the day. 


It is a work covering the whole circle 
of knowledge—theoretical and practical 
—a work that treats of everything 
which can possibly interest or concern a 
civilized people. It has been built upon 
a new foundation, with thousands of 
new articles and new methods of treat- 


ment. This vast body of information, 
greater than has ever been contained in 
such a work, has been compressed into 
twenty-nine volumes fincluding an In- 
dex volume) of about 960 pages each, 
with an average of 1,500 words to a 
page. 


The new ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA combines comprehensiveness 
with brevity—in consonance with 
the demand of the day for ex- 
haustive exposition of major sub- 
jects with greater facility of ref- 
erence in the case of minor ones, 
which are now dealt with alpha- 
betically under separate headings. 


In this respect the gain to the reader 
will be immense. Many thousands of 
short articles are included in the new 
work which would have been merged in 
the extended treatment of main sub- 
jects. These new articles will be found 
under the most obvious headings, and 
the reader will be able to refer to them 
instantly. Especially usefu] will be the 
method of dealing with technical terms. 
Unfamiliar words, especially those of a 
scientific character, or having to do with 
the investigauions of specialists, are ex- 
plained after the manner of a diction- 


ary, with a view to the conveyance of in- 
formation not easily accessible. 


The new ENCYCLOPACDIA BRITAN- 
NICA (1ith Edition) was written 
ax a complete whole instead of 
volume by volume as in the past, 
thus insuring a larger amount of 
information, avoiding repetitions 
and over-lapping, and making the 
first volume not leas recent in its 
information than the last. 


The Ninth Edition was issued during 
fourteen years (1875-89), and the first 
volume was out of date when the 
one was finished. The Editors of th: 
llth Edition have had the whole of the 
work under view before a single volume 
was printed, the article on Architecture 
being as recent in its information as, the 
one on Zoology. All the volumes, there 
fore, represent a uniform date (1910), 
and it has been possible to eliminate 
repetitions and to provide space for a 
considerably larger body of matter than 
ever before. The Editor estimatea that 
the 11th Edition contains twice as much 
information as the Ninth. The entire 
twenty-nine volumes will be issued prac 
tically at one time—in the beginning of 
next year, 


last 
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of pages in each volume is larger by 1006, the 
number of articles in the whole work by 23,000 
the number of contributors by 400, and the body 
of information by at least 100 per cent 


The slight additional cost (25 cents) for the 
India paper volumes is pot in proportion to ac 
tual market valuations, as it is well known that 
books printed on India paper are always issued 
at high prices. 


To be Increased to $7.50 a Volume 


When, in the opinion of the Cambridge Unil- 
versity Press, the purpose of the present offer 
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lar price of 30s. or $7.50 a volume (cloth). 
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of manufacture. Subscribers whose epplications 
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Those whe prefer the India paper im- 
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52 New Volumes Just Added to 


EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


There are now five hundred volumes in Hveryman’s Library. 


Here is a list of the volumes 


just added, and below that is some information about Hveryman’s Library which is important 


for every book-lover to have. 
Any book in 


"A Oc. net in Leather Binding 


Everyman's Library 


whether mentioned here or not, may be had for 


In Cloth Binding 35c. net 





Biography 
Scott's “Lives of the Novelists.” 
Sir Arthur Helps’ “Life of Colum 
bus.” 
“The Life of Warren Hastings,”’ by 
Captain L. Trotter 
Classical 
Homer's “Iliad.” 
Hlomer'’s “Odyssey.” 


Thucydides’ “Peloponnesian War.” 

Plato's “Theory of Poetry and In- 
spiration.” 

A special Socrates volume, by Plato 
and Xenophon. 


Essays and Belles-Lettres 


Ruskin's “Time and Tide.” 

Matthew Arnold's “Study of Celtic 
Literature.’ 

Hazlitt’s “Spirit of the Age” 
“Lectures on English Poets.” 

Burke's “Reflections on the French 
Revolution; Contingent Essays.” 

“Utopia and the Dialogue of Com- 
fort Against Tribulations,” by 
Sir Thomas More 


and 


Fiction 
Kingsley’s “Alton Locke.” 
“Cousin Pons.” 


“The Woman in White.” 


Charl 
Balzac’ 
Collins 


Thackeray's ‘“‘Newcomes,” 2 Vol- 
umes Complete. 


Fielding’s “Joseph Andrews.” 


George Eliot’s “Scenes of Clerical 
Life.” 
Tolstoi’s “Master and Man,” and 
other tales and parables. 
For Young People 
Charlotte Yonge’s “The Little 
Duke.” 
Edgar's “Heroes of England.” 
Thomas Bulfinch’s “The Age of 


Fable.” 
Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes, etc. 


History 


Gibbon's “Roman Empire,” Volumes 


IV., V. and VI, completing the 
work. 
Froude’s “Mary Tudor.” 
Washington Irving's “Conquest of 


Granada.” 
Bede's “Ecclesiastical History.” 
Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


Philosophy and Theology 

Spinoza’s Ethics, ete. 

John Stuart Mill's “Utilitarian- 
ism, Liberty, Representative Gov- 
ernment.” 

Bishop Berkeley's “Principles of 
Human Knowledge.” 

A Kempis’ “Imitation 
Spelling modernized. 


of Christ.” 


Stopford A. Brooke’s Theology in 
the English Poets. 
“The Little Flowers,” 
of Perfection” and 

St. Francis.” 


Poetry and Drama 
Byron's Complete Poetical 
Dramatic Works, 3 Volumes. 
Ben Jonson’s Plays, 2 Volumes. 
Minor Elizabethan Tragedy. 
Minor Elizabethan Comedy. 
Ibsen’s “A Doll’s House” and other 
plays. 


“The Mirror 
“The Life of 


and 


Reference 
Sir Wm. Smith’s “Smaller Classi- 
cal Dictionary.” 
Atlas of Historical Geography, Vol- 
ume I., Europe. 


Romance 
“Aucassin and Nicolette” and other 
Medizwval Romances. 


Science 
Huxley’s Select Lectures and Lay 
Sermons. 


Travel and Topography 
Lord Dufferin’s “Letters from High 
Latitudes.” 
Sir Richard Burton's 
steps in East Africa.” 


“First Foot- 
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The Week. 


For the first time in negrly two de- 
cades the Democratic party finds itself 
within hailing distance of control of 
In the House 
the 
the Democrats will 


the national government. 
of Representatives, when 


Congress expires, 


present 


have a good working majority; and even 
in the Senate they will probably come 
so near a majority as to make joint 
movements with Republican Senators of 
insurgent prociivities an easy possibil- 
ity. The campaign just closed was dis- 
tinguished from all the campaigns that 
have preceded it since 1896 by the com- 
It is 
a Democratic sweep in which there was 


plete absence of the Bryan issue. 
no distinction between Cleveland men 
and Bryan men, no looking forward to 
a renewal of the perennial candidacy of 
The 
thus, on the surface at least, in excellent 


the “peerless ‘eader.” party is 
shape for the Presidential contest of 
1912. It is in the fortunate position of 
having a strong place in the political 
battleground, and yet being exempt from 
the responsibility of the actual adminis- 
but if it 


rest content with this advantage 


tration of the government; 
shal] 
and rely for success simply on a con- 
tinuance of public wrath against the 
Republicans, it will certainly not de- 
serve, and in all probability will not re- 
ceive, the prize now apparently within 
its grasp. Above all, it must show that 
it is in earnest with the great questions 
of the day, such as the tariff, and is 
ready to deal with them at once vigor- 
ously and intelligently. 


The absurd allegation that the only 
issue in New York State was the men- 
ace of an alliance between Wall Street 
and Tammany Hall is effectually dis- 
posed of. For, if there is one thing that 
stands out above all else it is that Dix 
owes his election not to a tremendous 
Tammany vote, for the plurality in the 
greater city has several times been ex- 
ceeded, but to the falling off in the Re- 
publican vote up the State. Precisely as 
the independent left their 


party in 1906 and 1908 to make possible 


Democrats 


the election and reélection of Charles E. 





Hughes, so independent Republicans al! 
over the State have voted John A. Dix 
into office. Mr. Dix carried the alleged 
stronghold of Tammany and Wall Street 
by 105,081, where Coler’s plurality 
1902 was 126,000. Obviously, 
because of the labor issue or for some 
Dix disappointed Tam- 
and 


in 
whether 


other reason, 
many’s hopes in the city 
have been defeated had Stimson polled 
above the Bronx the Hughes vote of 
either 1906 or 1908. So far from being 
menaced by “corrupt” influences in New 
York city, the real danger to the Stim- 
son-Roosevelt campaign lay all the 
while in the sinister activities of the 
“ticker-crowd” among the farmers and 


would 


the “burglar-vote” in the small towns. 
The complete overturn in New Jersey 
is at once a proof of the discrimination 
and independence of the voters of that 
State and a splendid triumph for Wood 
row Wilson. He was aided, of course 
by the general Democratic drift, but the 
outstanding fact in connection with his 
election as Governor is that he, a politi- 
cally unknown man, should have made 
his own campaign and, by sheer appeals 
to intelligence, should have so manifest- 
ly won, the votes of thousands of Repub- 
licans. We have never seen in this coun- 
try a more striking example of what 
can be done by a man of great ability 
cebating public questions upon the very 
himself 
the 
It was no partisan victory that 
of the 


general good sense of citizens who sim 


highest plane, and throwing 


upon the mind and conscience of 
voters. 
Wilson has won, but one born 
ply could not refuse to avail themselves 
of the services of a man of such demon- 
strated capacity and character. 

Nothing is so astounding as the news 
That, 


of less than three 


from Massachusetts. in a cam 


paign weeks, after 
the misbehavior of the Democratic Con- 
vention, Gov. Draper could be defeated 
no one could have imagined. The Gov- 
after the Faneuil Hall 
riot, was so sure of success that he made 
the 


incapacity of the 


ernor himeelf, 


several speeches upon hopeless 


political Democrats 
Well, they have now turned him out of 
office in the shortest campaign on rec- 
ord, thanks to Mr. Roosevelt’s attack on 


Foss, the great unpopularity of Senator 
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Lodge, and the general dissatisfacti 
with the Payne-Aldrich tariff. The 
buke to the Republicans is the 


re 


more 


‘ 
marked because the rest of their ticket 


appears to have been elected, and the 
Legislature remains theirs. The signifi 
cance of this cannot be misunderstood 
Massachusetts 


Payne Aldrich 


hidebound protection 


wants no more of the 


Cannon kind of tariff revision As fo 


the independent Democrats, there 
be 


the 


Wii 
of them that 
the 


rejoicing among many 


defeat of the candidates for 


minor offices will be something of a 


check to the Fitzgerald-Lomasney ma 


chine, which is be 


beginning to as 
feared in Boston as is Tammany here 
Finally, Senator Lodge must still be 


trembling in his shoes: so many of the 


Republican legislators have pledged 


themselves against him. 





The decisive victory won by Gov. Har 
mon in Ohio is matter for hearty con- 
gratulation. In a State strongly Re- 
publican, he was elected to the Gover- 
norship two years ago by a plurality of 
19,372, im the face of a Republican 
plurality of 69,591 in the vote for Presi- 
dent. This remarkable tribute of public 
cenfidence has now been renewed, after 
he had been subjected to a two years’ 
trial in the office of Governor, with all 
the difficulties and perplexities which 
that entails. Mr. Harmon represents a 
it 


most gratifying to see at the front, and 


type of sturdy Democrat which is 
it is of good augury for the party in the 
nation that his credentials as one of the 
foremost figures in the party have thus 
been emphatically confirmed. A special 
reason for taking pleasure in the result, 
aside from its larger significance, Hes 
in the circumstance that the irrespons!- 
ble attack made in the closing days of 
the campaign upon the integrity of his 
the 
Hamilton and Dayton Railroad has re 
To the 


credit of the Republican press of the 


conduct as receiver of Cincinnati, 


ceived the rebuke it deserved 
State, not a single newspaper of stand 
ing, it is said, gave any editorial sup 
port to this reckless charge. 


We have no wish to rub salt into any 
but it in the 
cold light of “the morning after,” that 


man's wounds, is plain, 


Mr. Roosevelt's course since his return 
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‘The 


tion will lead to a juster view of the 
prerogatives of an instructor. But the 
most interesting, not to say significant, 
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June been one long series of 


On the supposition, 


n has 
political blunders. 
which his closest friends have sedulous- 
feature of the affair is the reputed ori- 
Even be- 


fore the existence of the rule, there was 


ly fostered, that his heart was fixed on 
a nomination for the Presidency in 1912, gin of the anti-smoking rule. 
it can only be said that he misread the 
situation utterly, and acted like a man 


whose famed political skill had entirely 


one place where there was no smoking, 


and that was Hamilton Hall, the as- 


deserted him. Had he gone quietly to signed reason being “the wishes of Dean 
Oyster Bay and maintained a dignified Van Amringe.” The university authori- 
silence throughout the campaign, defeat ties, it is reported without a trace of a 
vould have come to his party, but a smile, “having observed the manner in 
reat cry for him as the only compeller which the dean's wishes were respect- 
of victory would have been heard. He ed,” grew bold, and decided to extend 
was probably misled by over-zealous formally to all buildings a condition 
friends. They flocked to him at Saga- which prevailed informally at one of 
more Hill and informed him that the|them. And so, once more, law received 


country was not only clamorous for his the acknowledgment of unwilling obedi- 


return to power, but was ripe for radi- ence in a matter in which deference had 
calism. The touring of the country fol-| been cheerfully granted to a personality. 
the car-end harangues: the 
ignoring of the President; 


Osawatomie 


lowed; O8- 


tentatious All Kentuckians will agree with the 


mischievous speech. assertion of the Pall Mail Gazette's cor- 
that best English is 
spoken in that land of fair women and 
fast horses. James Russell Lowell used 
headstrong and violent Mr. Roosevelt|t 9 urge the same for the English of his 
He could brook 00! native Cambridge, which Mr. Howells 
question of his infallibility, and bore | granted—when Lowell himself was 
himself as one whose word was neces- | there to speak it. Nowhere is the eager- 
sarily a flat with the people. As a r@/ness of the human race to die for a 
sult he stands now as the chief archl-|cayge they do not understand more 
tect of disaster. He has demonstrated | strikingly illustrated than in the do- 
the fact that there are thousands of R¢-| main of language. The inhabitants of 
publicans who will not vote for him OF) tne mountains of eastern Kentucky, we 
his his novel doctrines. | ao assured, are to-day speaking the lan- 
There has appeared to be a fatal quality | guage of Shakespeare, argal, theirs is 
in his endorsement, so that nearly every the best English. Yet if we could re- 
man whom he lauded in different parts |. ccitate a Jacobean, we fear he would 
of the country has been defeated, while meet with instant repudiation at the 
the men that he singled out for vituD-| hands of these very Kentuckians for 
Dix, Foss, Baldwin, Harmon— |.) axing like an Irishman. By the same 
reasoning, moreover, the speech of the 
educated Londoner is the worst English 

it is always gratifying to see young in the world, since it has probably de- 
Americans displaying the independent {parted furthest from a Shakespearean 
spirit that made this nation. It is espe-|norm. As a matter of fact, the best 
cially gratifying to see it displayed in Knglish, if by that is meant the best 
the halls of learning. There can be, | talk, is a fairly uniform commodity in 


the 
instantly the reaction set in, big with 
the threat of revolt, but the more he was 


respondent the 


protested with and opposed, the more 


showed himself. 


nominees or 


eration 
have been triumphantly elected 





accordingly, but one opinion upon | London, in New York, in Sydney, and 
the flieht of the Columbia “men”|among the cultivated classes of Ken- 
for the abrogation of the univer-|tucky. As for pronunciation, that 


sity rule forbidding smoking in any of | changes from age to age, from region to 
the lecture rooms or hallways of the|region, and the best is to be found 
buildings on the campus, with the ex-|among the people one likes—for what- 
ception of the two dormitories. As they ever reason. 

argue, with unanswerable logic, the | 
members of the faculty are able to step 
into their offices between lectures for a 





Positive assurances come from Lon- 


Fea that the conference between Liberal | 


quiet smoke, while the student’ are dis- and Conservative leaders is to issue in a) 
criminated against. 


Perhaps the agita- much broader scheme than was thought | 


conventions met in order to form 
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of when the committee was first named. 


Appointed to devise some means of 
quieting the controversy about the veto 
of the House of Lords, it has been led 
on, in the course of meeting after meet- 
ing, to consider a comprehensive plan to 
make over the House of Lords entirely, 
to grant some form of home rule to Ire- 
land and also to Scotland and Wales. 
and to give the self-governing colonies 
at Westminster and 
voice in the British Government. Such 
a vast project 


representation a 
involves constructive 
statesmanship of the highest order; 
and it is naturally felt that no mere re 
port from a conference committee, how 
ever able and authoritative, nor any pr: 
cipitation of the great subject 
Parliament, would meet the needs of 
the Accordingly, there has for 
some time been a rumor that the recom- 


upon 


case. 


mendation of the conference would be to 
call a constitutional convention to pass 
upon the whole matter; and it is now 
stated that this plan will, in fact, be 
laid before Parliament as soon as it 
meets. Analogies from American and 
recent South African experience are 
freely cited. There is, however, one 
marked difference: the Annapolis and 
the Philadelphia and the Bloemfontein 
“a 
more perfect union.” But the British 
constitutional convention, if we are to 
have such a novelty, would consider re- 
laxing and modifying a union which 
has proved unworkable. For details we 
must wait till the official statement is 
made to Parliament, but the very fact 
of the long-continued and friendly con- 
ference of the leaders of opposing par- 
ties has already had a marked influence 
in allaying political bitterness in Eng- 
land, and if the final result be of the 
nature indicated, we are on the eve of 
momentous changes. 





That the expeditious and business-like 
conduct of great criminal trials in Eng- 
land does not mean any less regard for 
the rights of the accused, or for the in- 
terests of truth, than is to be found in 
the long-drawn-out trials customary in 
this country, will be apparent to any 
cne reading the full report of the last 
day's proceedings in the Crippen trial, 
as printed in the London Times of Oc- 
tober 24. Not only was the summing- 
up of the evidence by the Lord Chief 
Justice, who presided at the trial, a 
masterly presentation of the testimony 
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in all its important bearings; but the 
closing argument for the prosecution 
showed such accuracy and definiteness 


of aim, such clear and convincing rea-. 


soning, such a sticking to the points) . 
| take 


really bearing on the determination of 
the truth, as one associates rather with 
the idea of an address to a body of 
scientific thinkers than with that of a 
speech to a jury. Crippen was convict- 
ed because the evidence really left no 
room for reasonable doubt that he had 
committed the crime; and he was con- 
victed so promptly—he was sentenced to 
death within five days of the impanel- 
ling of the jury—because the whole 
mechanism of the law was adjusted to 
the single purpose of getting at the es- 
The putting 
in of a mass of factitious matters, erect- 


eential truth of the case. 


ing artificial difficulties, and calling for 
the solution of irrelevant problems, so 
far from conducing to a more perfect 
working of the machinery, clogs it with 
dust and all manner of obstacles, and 
makes its action not only vastly slower, 
but also far less certain and less accu- 
rate. 





American politicians are not often 
ealled upon to address universities, but 


in Great Britain the custom still holds. 


Public men count it an honor to be elect- | 


ed rector of one of the Scottish univer- 
sities, as Mr. Asquith was a few months 
ago, 
ly given, and in the course of it he made 


His Rectorial address was recent- 


a special plea for the cultivation of 


style. Dwelling for a moment upon the 


possibly unavoidable perils of special- | 


ation in modern education, and ex- 
diminishing 
numbers of the 
Prime Minister argued that, apart from 
either genius or special knowledge, 
there was such a thing as sense for 
literary form which every literary man 
ought to feel it a duty to nourish and 
develop. It is not the higher kinds of 
writing that Mr. Asquith had in mind; 
what he referred to was precision, fit- 
ness, and harmony in expression. And 
there was force in his contention that 
such qualities are not beyond the mas- 
tery of ordinary men if they will but 
take pains. He said: 

A vast deal of the slipshod and prolix 


pressing a regret at the 


“all-round” scholars, 


stuff which we are compelled to read or 
to listen to is, of course, born of sheer 
idleness. When, as so often happens, a 


man takes an hour to say what might have 
been as well or better said in twenty min- 
utes, spreads over twenty pages what could 


| crisis; 


‘The Nation. 
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easily have been exhausted in ten, the of- 
|fence in a large majority of cases is not 


due so much to vanity or to indifference to 
the feelings of others as to the inability 
or unwillingness to take pains. And the 
uncritical world, just as it is apt to mis- 
noise of utterance for firmness of 
character, has an almost invincible ten 
dency to think that a writer or orator can- 
not be eloquent unless he is also diffuse 


The British Premier 
who has taken his own medicine. 


is a physician 
His 
speeches are seldom long, compared 
with those of other Parliamentary ora- 


tors, and are, as a rule, marked by a 


lucid compactness. 





The resignation of the French Cab- 
inet, following directly upon a strong 
vote of confidence in the Premier by the 
Chamber, is reasonably 
due to the desire of M. 
ganize a united and homogeneous Min- 
istry. This task has already been laid 
upon him by President Falliéres, and 
Briand has accepted. It certainly seems 


explained as 


Briand to or 


that this is no time for France to swap 
horses while crossing a stream. Briand 
has shown himself a strong man whom 
the country is ready to support in a 
and if he has a positive pro- 
gramme to deal effectively with such a 
threatening difficulty as lately confront- 
ed France in the strike of the employees 
it is desirable 


on the state railways, 


that he should work with colleagues en- 


tirely in sympathy with his measures. 
Two or three members of the Cabinet 
are known not to have been; and we 
shall probably see now a reorg.nization 
of the Ministry able to remain in office 


for some time to come. Yet French pre- 


cedents of recent years are not in favor 


of Ministerial stability; and if Briand 
falls after having scored a victory in 
will not be the first 
Premier to have done so. 


the Chamber, he 


The beggar vote evidently does not 
influence the official actions of the Amir 
of Afghanistan, who has ordered the 
poor of Jellalabad to clear the “jungle 
of drought-resisting shrubs” which bear 
the deceptive name of the Lakhi forest. 
The order is accompanied by a promise 
of grants of land in the vicinity for 
three years, rent-free, and of water from 
a “projected” canal. The Calcutta Eng- 


lishman is doubtless quite right in its 
assertion that, “even if there were any 
canal,” no 


the 


intention of constructing a 


amount of water would make bar 


ren and rocky soil productive, but we do 
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not suppose that this fact will cause any 
aeep grief among the beggar popula- 
tion. These men, literally wearing the 
cloak of religion, by day “demand mo- 
ney by threats and at night are daring 
thieves.” However much “real humor’ 
there may be in setting them to work, 
and whatever the Amir’s motives may 
be, there can be no doubt that one of the 
best things that could happen, for them 
no less than for their victims, would be 
their adoption of an honest livelihood. 
It would doubtless be involuntary, but 
that would be nothing against it. It is 
a question how many representatives of 
the enlightened nations would work 
with no spur except that of their own 
wills. 


Politics in Liberia presents certain 
parallels to politics here. There is an 
oddly archaic echo, for example, in the 


statement that but for the anti-third 


term spirit, “as well as the Presidents 


own declaration against a return to 


the executive mansion, there would not 
be the slightest doubt as to his securing, 


without an opposing voice, the nomina 


tion.” Passing from President Barclay, 
the Liberian Register remarks that 
Vice-President Dossen, who was one of 


to 
1908, will probably be brought forwayrd. 


the commissioners this country ‘n 


“He has an figure, standing 


six feet in his boots, impressive and flu- 


imposing 


ent in his speech. And we may say he 


iz not without some of the qualifications 
a good President.” 


that would make 


That is surely no undue hero-worship. 


But the Vice-President has signed his 
own political death-warrant. “It cannot 
be said that Mr. Dossen is quite as popu- 
lar now as he was when on the Supreme 
He seems to forget that 


introduce 


Court bench. 


bills which he may or favor 
in the Senate cannot be necessarily ac- 
cepted as were his decisions delivered 
from the bench.” The Secretary of State 
declines to permit the use of his name 
at the Presidential nominating conven- 


tion in January because of his prefer- 
ence for a post which makes him the ad- 
viser of all Presidents. This leaves only 
jut he 

“Mr. 


His popularity is of 


the Secretary of the Treasury 

seems thoroughly fit for the place 
Howard is popular. 
the Rooseveltian sort. He is affable, yet 


positive. Consistency with him is @ 


virtue.” That makes it look, at any rate 
from this distance, very much like How- 


ard 
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THE BOLTING REPUBLICANS. 


Mayor Gaynor’s letter, read at the Dix 
meeting in New York before the elec- 
tion, referred to the great and happy 
increase independent voting looked 


for in both parties, and spoke of those 


in 


“intelligent Republicans who are not 


mere slaves to partisanship.” The num- 
ber of Republicans who did vote for Dix 
was undoubtedly large. Every test of 
the returns from up the State and on 
Long Island, as well as in this city, in- 
dicates that a great party revolt is astir. 
Its extent is without a parallel in the 
history of the Republican party. In 
1884 there was, indeed, a conscience Re- 
publican vote that could not be brought 
In that defection 


many men of great weight were includ- 


to vote for Blaine. 
ed, and they displayed a fine moral cour- 
age in standing up against a storm of 
abuse and obloquy; but there 
the avalanche-like slipping away of Re- 


was not 


publican votes which we have witnessed 
in New York this year. 

Of it, as a whole, it said 
truthfully that it is a wholesome and 


may be 
even inspiring demonstration. 
this not merely because it accentuates 
the to independent voting. 
That of itself is full of promise. 
fresh proof that there is a growing body 
of misled by 


party names, is an excellent thing not 


tendency 
Every 
be 


citizens who cannot 


only for the commonwealth but for par- 


ties themselves. But in this particular 
case there is an added element. The 
motives of the disaffected Republicans 
were not personal, but patriotic. It 
seemed to them that the time had come 
for them to render to their country the 
very highest service within their power 

and that was to record their sol- 
emn protest, in the most effective way 


open to them, against political doctrines 
which they regard as full of peril and a 
personality which they consider a men- 
ace, 

In this sense, the present Republican 
bolt is of a plece with the long revolt 
of conscientious Democrats against the 
their 
Year after year the 


domination and perversion of 


party by Bryan. 
latter broke old political associations to 
vote for what they belleved to be the 
highest good of the nation. That their 
attitude patriotic the truest 


meaning of the word, was all along ad- 


was in 


mitted by Republicans themselves. But | 


the turn of the latter has now come. 
They used to say, half-jokingly, that the 





We hold 
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ote 
display of public spirit made by the 
anti-Bryan Democrats was impressive, | 


and that Republicans would emulate it 


| Stokes, recently printed 
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THE BACKBONE OF SOCIALISM. 


An interview with Mr. J. G. Phelps 
in the New 


if the occasion ever arose, but that it| yo:~ 7imes, presented in juxtaposition 


never could arise since there was no 
possibility of the Republican party be- 
ing captured by a demagogue or led 
away after false lights. Yet the danger 
thus laughed at has suddenly become 
vivid; and, to their credit be it said, 
thousands of intelligent Republicans 
have met it as they said they would. 
Especially addressed to this class of 
bolting Republicans, a committee of Mr. 
Stimson’s friends issued an appeal in 
which they asked, among other ques- 
tions, “If you, regarding Roosevelt as 
an evil, are against Stimson on that 
account, in all candor is not your atti- 
tude an expression of personal dislike 
or hatred?” This was, to be sure, a 
trifle better than the bolters 
crooks, but the suggestion of personal 
In the 
great majority of instances at least, the 


to call 


motives was bound to be futile. 


Republicans in revolt against Roosevelt 
had no conceivable personal interest in 
the issue, except as their concerns are 
wrapped up with those of their fellow- 
citizens. They might, of course be mis- 
taken in their determination, but they 
upon unselfish and public 
They dreaded, and dread, for 


based it 
grounds. 
their party and even more for their 
country, the effect of what would un- 
doubtedly 


Roosevelt 


acclaimed as a 
New York. To 
that their fears 
were imaginary, or, at any rate, prema- 
ture—that they ought to have waited 
till 1912 before trying to settle its busi- 
they were ready to reply in the 
words of Burke that “an early and prov- 
ident fear is the mother of security.” 


have been 
victory in 


those who told them 


ness 


Such a cleavage as that now going on 
in the Republican party has its imme- 
diate significance, but 
thing in it that runs beyond the day and 


there is some- 


the occasion. 
surance it gives once more that we have 
secure resources not only against the 


excesses of party madness, but against | 


This is the gratifying as- | 


two aspects of the Socialist situation, 
which, taken separately, are sufficiently 
familiar to everybody, but which are 
not so often thought of together. In the 
first place, in response to his interview- 
er’s questions about the spread of Social- 
ism in this country, he cited a number 
of striking facts bearing undeniable 
testimony to the growth of the move- 
ment not only as regards the number of 
its declared adherents, but as regards 
the penetration of Socialist doctrines, 
more or less unavowed and indeed more 
or less unconsciously held, into the 
magazine and newspaper literature of 
the day. And in the second place, he 
gave his own confession of faith—the 
statement of that doctrine which alone 
he regards as truly entitled to the name 
of Socialism, and which is, in a word, the 
embodiment of the simple and clean-cut 
dogma usually associated with the name 
ot Karl Marx. 

Now, we all know that there has been 
this great spread of the Socialist ten- 
dency, and we all know that the Social- 
ism which is represented in it has a 
thousand forms, many of them bearing 
only the faintest resemblance to the 
“orthodox” Socialism of Marx. What 
we do not know, and what Mr. Stokes’s 
fervent declaration of faith suggests as 
a question of keen interest, is the de- 
gree in which the orig!nal ferment still 
leavens the whole lump—the relative 
part which Marxian dogma still plays 
in the maintenance of the agitation and 
the determination of its spirit. And, 
while no clue to the answer to this ques- 
tion is directly furnished by anything in 
Mr. Stokes’s statement, the very nature 
of it indicates what the true answer in 
all probability is. 

The essence of the doctrine that Mr. 
Stokes lays down consists in the un- 
qualified denial of the right of owners 
of capital, as such, to any share in the 
product of industry; and the ground of 


the arts and the assaults of self-seeking | this denial is as simple and unqualified 


agitators. When we see that the same 


‘as is the denial itself. The people who 


sobriety and independence of partisan draw interest and dividends rob the la- 
control which rebuffed Bryan and re-| borers of that portion of the product of 


pulsed Hearst can be counted upon to 
oppose even Theodore Roosevelt, we cer- 


heart. 


their labor which goes to the making 


of these payments, without themselves 
‘tainly are able to face the political un-| having contributed anything toward the 
certainties of the future with a lighter | 


creation of that product. What the true 
Socialist must say to the present owners 
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of capital, when the time of his power ‘whole of what fell to their share, and 
shall arrive, is—according to Mr. should either themselves use, or permit 
Stokes’s declaration—just what a right- others to use, the stored-up capital for 
ful owner would be called upon to say purposes of future production. 
to a robber who has too long held, by Now, it is a perfectly tenable position 
an alleged prescriptive right, that to that this service might be performed by 
which he had no claim in justice or some collectivist arrangement, and that 
equity: “We will forgive you for the such arrangement might be preferable 
wrongs which you have done to us; we*to what has actually been done in the 
will ask no recompense from you for all past. But so far from this proving that 
the robberies you have inflicted on us; the individualist system of capital has 
but hereafter we will use the money been robbery, it proves almost the exact 
capital which we ourselves provided, opposite. It is precisely because the ex- 
and the buildings and machinery which isting system has demonstrated the in- 
we ourselves have made, and the tracks dispensableness, and the enormous effi- 
which our own hands have laid.” cacy, of savings in the form of capital, 
Now, it is plain that this simple doc- that the collectivists assert the neces- 
trine, preached with the ardor of con- sity of those savings being controlled 
viction by scores of enthusiastic propa- and owned by the community as a 
gandists, has an immeasurable advan- whole. Not that the owners of capital 
tage over any more refined or more have done no service, but that the ser- 
qualified form of socialistic teaching. vice they have done is of such vital im- 
Nothing is easier than to show that it portance that hereafter it must be pro- 
rests upon the most palpable ignoring of vided in a better way than in the past, 
an essential factor in the case; and, to is the true basis of collectivism. But 
the credit of intellectual Socialists be it when you get the thing on this basis 
said, it has been repudiated by what are you come down to the debatable ques- 
now called the scientific Socialists of tion whether or not a better way can ac- 
our time. But when it comes to the tually and practically be provided. The 
rank and file of the Socialist body, we “fiction that interest is robbery” must 
may be sure that it is upon this simple then be wholly abandoned; and with 
gospel, and not upon any more recon- that gone, the backbone of Socialism as 
dite teaching, that they build their an emotional crusade is broken. 
faith. And on the other hand, it is be- 
cause this simple doctrine involves a THE UNIVERSAL RACES CONGRESS. 
fatal falsehood that upholders of the There is something attractive in the 
existing order are justified in their con- plan for a Universal Races Congress to 
fidence in the power of that order to be held in London next July. 
withstand the tide of Socialism. 
In his elaborate analytical reply to ern knowledge and the modern 
Mr. Stokes’s statement, 
Fisher uses a happy phrase when he between the peoples of the West and 
says that while in some specific cases those of the East, 
it may be true that confiscation would white and so-called colored people”; and, 
be justified, this procedure must be of course, the result hoped for is a 
based on something other than “the fic- friendlier feeling, 
tion that interest is robbery.” 
that the owners of capital have con- could be more natural, what more de- 
tributed nothing to the creation of the sirable, than such a give and take? 
product is equivalent to saying that to Somehow or other, the colored men and 
set aside for productive purposes a por- the whites have got to arrive at a mu- 
tion of what one has acquired, instead tual basis of respect and good will, if the 
of consuming it all, is to render no ser- world is to develop in peace and without 
vice to production. This is so palpably bitter hatreds and possibly even fear- 
untrue that it would be a waste of words ful calamities. Nothing to be thought 
to insist upon the matter. In order to of at present can contribute so much 
carry on those processes of production toward this end as a joint meeting at 
which have so enormously increased the which the different points of view can 
total product of man’s labor, it was ab- be stated and the races of the East ex- 
solutely essential that some persons plain their aspirations and ideals. With- 
should refrain from consuming the out some direct touch, some such frank 


Its pur- 
pose is “to discuss in the light of mod- 
con- 
Prof. Irving science the general relations existing 


between so-called 


a heartier codépera- 
To say tion, and a better understanding. What 
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expression on a basis of mutual friendli- 
ness and self-respect, the world at large 
will be entirely too ready to dismiss the 
whole subject with a glib “East is East 
and West is West.” 

Now even the dominant white races, 
which have been so sure they are of the 
Lord’s anointed when it comes to show- 
ing those they deem their inferiors how 
to manage their affairs, have begun to 
feel some qualms of conscience and 
doubts as to their ability to regulate 
their conquered distant 
These have recently been expressed by 


provinces. 


no less a pro-consul than Lord Cromer 
himself. The difficulty seems to be that, 
while it is easy to rebuild wasted cities, 
to refinance a country, enlarge its crops, 
and to introduce modern sanitary and 
police methods, the beneficiaries decline 
Good 
government refuses to satisfy them, as 
is the case in Egypt to-day, and the rea- 
son is that it is not their government; 
they would rather be dirtier and more 
diseased and far less progressive, if 
only they could do things their own way 
and develop according to their 
So it is that, whether the colon- 
izers are English, French, Germans, or 
the dissatisfaction 
the longer the overlordship continues. 


to become or to remain content 


own 
ideals. 
Americans, grows 
Lord Cromer’s own experience in Egypt 
is a perfect case in point. 

One reason for this is that the so 
called civilized nations approve, in their 
mental inflexibility, no methods which 
are not their own. The native of Dagu- 
pan must not only live in a clean house; 
he must wear clothes of American wool- 
If 
he refuses, there is no attempt what- 


len or shoddy, cut in American style. 


ever to study his own desires and ask 


him the whys and wherefores; he is 
simply set down as a heathen whose 
mental processes no can under- 
stand. The fact that the races at their 


points of contact are usually at daggers 


one 


drawn is still another reason why neu- 
tral ground should be chosen for an at- 
tempt at better understanding. But it 
is not only those who are being forcibly 
uplifted whom the congress will include. 
Japanese and Chinese, Turks and Hay- 
tians, are as well to be represented in 
the effort to smooth out racial misun- 
derstandings and bickerings. How de- 
sirable this is even from the point of 
view of foreign offices and state depart- 
ments fs obvious if one stops to consid- 
er the political conditions in the Far 
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and Near East. 
ening in Japan and in India alone has 
made the chancelleries of Europe shiver. 
The open door, with its guarantee of a 
for the 
an open door 
The 


its natives have always known 


fair start business of China, 


may be to other things 


than trade. East is nearing the 
West; 
how to die and they are learning now 
how to die with the white man’s rifle in 


their hands. This fact alone counsels 


such a congress as is to meet in Lon- 
don in the name of peace and good will. 
The phrase, “mastery of the Pacific,” 


conceals a struggle, some tell us, that 
will yet convulse half the globe. Were 
this true, it would only prove this to be 
eminently the time for all the peoples 
of the Pacific to get better acquainted 
before they are inflamed by irresponsi- 
ble journalists and needless war scares 
beyond the hope of friendly apprecia- 
tion of one another's aims and aspira- 
tions. 


the to be 
Questions of a pressing, 


Essentially, congress is 
non-political. 
rasping nature are to be avoided as a 
matter of course. Critics will doubtless 
be 
skirts of the problem will be touched. 
Yet it is by 
skirts first that one comes to the centre 
of 


trust there will be a permanent organ- 


found to assert that only the out- 


passing through the out- 


things; and later congresses—we 
ization and regularly 
will 


all-essential 


recurring world- 
conferences their own 
The is that 
representatives of the races shall get to- 


define 
scope. thing 
gether, not as inferiors and superiors, 
but as 
means of dwelling together in peace and 
harmony and of preventing a split along 


known In the days of antiquity, before 
the dawn of Christianity, when what we 
are pleased to term barbarism, and not 
the That 
Americans have a peculiar interest in 


civilization, ruled world. 


such Nowhere 


else is the problem of black and white | 


a congress is obvious. 
#0 serious or 80 pressing; nowhere else 
is there so much need for sanity and| 
We trust | 
that the executive secretary, Dr. Gus- 


detachment in its discussion. 


tave Spiller of London, who is here to 
organize American interest in this un- 
dertaking, will meet with the hearty 


support to which the magnificent possi- 
bilities of the undertaking go obviously 
entitle him. 





The tremendous awak- | 


human souls, to find the best 
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SCHOLARSHIP AND ATHLETICS. 

“The student who studies is an anom- 
“Usually our undergraduates live 
lives-—distinct; 
academic, The non-academic is for them 
the scholarly an encroach- 
Two such statements as these, 


aly.” 
two one utterly non- 
the real; 
ment.” 
the first made recently by the president 
of Smith College and the second in a 
book by Professor Gayley of the Uni- 
versity of California, might, it should 
seem, start a scandal. It is as though 
two prominent clergymen should fling 
out the charge that church members 
look down upon any who go to church 
to worship God. That the trouble with 
the colleges does amount to mistaken 
worship is manifestly what Professor 
Gayley, at least, believes, for his book is 
called “Idols.” If President Burton and 
Professor Gayley had exploded their 
bombs a few years back, they might 
have caused an upheaval. But the col- 
lege has been under fire so much of late 
that anything more than the usual din 
is a matter of indifference; even Presi- 
dent Lowell's admission a week ago 
that scholarship was never held in lower 
repute by the undergraduate excited no 
great comment. We are glad to hear, 
however, that faculties have begun to 
shoulder the responsibility for the pres- 
ent evils, instead of shifting them with 


the plea that students of to-day have 


not the quality or the capacity that was 
possessed by men of their own day. By 
a professor at Yale the reverse has just 
been asserted with some impatience and 
vehemence. And Professor Gayley says 


‘frankly: “The long and short of it is 
We) 


that we educators don’t educate. 
are fuddled with educational fads; and 


we fuddle the schools in turn.” 
the color line—something that was un-| 


To make the situation more embar- 
rassing the institution with which 
teachers have had most to compete— 


jathletics—is being conducted with busi- 


ness-like efficiency. A Harvard profes- 


sor makes no secret of his opinion that 


not a course in the college can show 
the organization which undergraduates 
regularly demand of athletic coaches. 
This is not an overstatement. Any one 
who has followed college athletics 
must have been impressed by the hard 


work, the drudgery, to which boys sub- 


mit, their devotion never flagging mean- 
while. To go out and run a mile, rain 
or shine, or grind away at the oar day 


by day, even the youngest of professors | 


would find extremely irksome. Nor ifs it 
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‘quite true that the hero-worship com- 
|ing to members of “the team” is all that 
|boys have in mind who go through 
their ordeals. Reward nevertheless 
|comes to him who “serves” his college. 
|He is almost sure to make a desirable 


| 
| club. 


Recognition of this sort would not be 
‘ forthcoming, however, unless the un- 
|‘ dergraduate body regarded athletics as 
| the chief common bond among students 
'to-day. As such, athletics have to be 
|reckoned with. To see rich boys and 
| poor boys fast friends because they are 
on the same team, or because they lose 
themselves in their enthusiasm in the 
cheering sections, is to watch a great 
force making for democracy. And the 
college “loyalty” created is no trivial 
ithing. This we may admit without 
‘blinding our eyes to the immense fol- 


| 
| 


lies and dangers of the athletic obses- 





| Sion. 

And we may also say that it is only 
| fair to admit that, with conditions such 
|as they are, opportunities for a com- 
mon bond other than athletics hardly 
exist. What the distracting elements 
are and how long they have been oper- 
ative, educators are trying hard to ascer- 
tain. They consult their own memories 
or such a book as Professor Beers’s 
“The Ways of Yale in the Consulship 
of Plancus,” and observe that not more 
than forty or fifty years ago robust and 
attractive boys were glad to talk of 
Plato or to swap a Latin phrase, and to 
pay homage to one who could turn a 
verse or write a thoughtful essay. Since 
then the elective system has been intro- 
duced pretty generally, and it has been 
| blamed indiscriminately for the change; 
especially on the ground that it broke 
up the traditions of general courses 
where students met together in large 
numbers. Harvard has apparently felt 
convinced of this, and is calling a halt. 


| Yet we believe that another result 
ot the elective system is quite as much 
to blame—we mean the high specializa- 
tion of instruction, by which the cur- 
riculum is split up into dozens of 
courses of tiny range. So circumscrib- 
ed are these courses that a man of no 
imagination and no reading, provided 
only he be the product of the Ph.D. 
system, can often give them with appar- 
ent satisfaction; that the information 
so imparted has any place in educa- 
tion, we very much doubt. This condi- 
tion, coupled with the small salaries, 
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has resulted in a type of instructor 
for which the student has little respect 
—certainly, not nearly so much, as a 
rule, as he has for the mental equipment 
of his athletic coach. The lack of respect, 
itself, is no secret. It was stated as 
one of the reasons for raising the large 
sum of money a few years ago at Cam- 
bridge; the salary of the instructor, and 
even of the assistant, was to be in- 
creased so as to attract more desirable 
men to the staff. We believe, however, 
with Professor Gayley and others, that 
by far too many subjects are offered— 
foreigners have often ridiculed the mul- 
tiplicity—and that the mere elimination 
of a multitude of minor topics from the 
curriculum would do much toward 
bringing back into our faculties men 
who by their intellect and personality 
command admiration and a following. 
That would be a long step toward re- 
storing intellect itself to the eminent 
place of honor now occupied by muscle. 


PARIS BOOK NOTES. 
Paris, October 25. 


“Une Cuuse célébre au XVIIe siécle” 
(H. Champion), by Dr. Philippe Maré 
chal, with a preface by Arthur Chuquet 
of the Institut de France, and 40 inset 
plates of ancient chiteaux and ruins, 
portraits and escutcheons, forms a 


bulky volume in which the author has | 


laudably used family papers of an an- 
cestor who figured largely in the case. 
Beatrix de Cusance, to set a crown upon 
her head, began by attributing to 
Charles IV of Lorraine a child who was 
really the son of her first husband, the 
Prince of Cantecroy-Granvelle. She had 
been but a few days a widow when she 
thus drew Charles into marrying her 
secretly—though he was already mar- 


ried. It took popes, kings, emperors, | 


parliaments, and courts of justice inter- 
minable to put an end to the ensuing 
entanglement of bigamy, abduction, 
child-substitution (the posthume when 


he grew up persistently claiming his) 


real father’s heritage), and all the rest. 
The book is quite prolix, with letters and 
other copious pieces justificatives. Inci- 
dentally, it throws light on a minor pe- 


riod of history. Perhaps its chief in-| 


terest is in its showing how real life 
worked out an historical romance. 
“Episodes et Portraits” (second and 
third series: H. Champion), by Arthur 
Chuquet, make up two new volumes of 
historical miscellanies. The author, be 
sides his position at the Collége de 


France, is known for his many books, | 


chiefly on Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
history. A summary of the memoirs of 
Primi Visconti (published a year ago by 
Jean Lemoine: Calmann-Lévy) telling 
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how that Italian adventurer found the 
Court of Louis XVI, la plus belle co- 
médie du monde; Berthier’s ‘etters to 
Joséphine, keeping her maritally in- 
formed of Bonaparte’s doings during the 
Italian campaign; Metternich as one 
more liaison for Madame de Lieven, 
Guizot’s friend, who appears in so many 
|recently published memoirs; Madame 
| Hamelin, the Creole from San Domingo, 
who was one of Napoleon's best spies, 
jand lived faithful to his memory to see 
the dawn of the Second Empire; curious 
‘pages from the German memoirs of an 
{Alsatian archivist, who knew Mérimée 
at Strasburg and Stendhal at Rome— 
jare a few specimen subjects with which 
jthe general reader is made acquainted, 
| while they are indexed for the histori- 
cal student. 

“Versailles royal” (H. Champion), by 
|Juste Fennebresque, treats its subject 
from quite a novel point of view. To 
the futilities of court life it opposes the 
| multiple utilities of the royal parks and 
\institutions, “combating a prejudice of 
|too long standing against our kings’ 
‘creations at Versailles. It is necessary 
to acknowledge that, while some of them 
| have not been respected, others, let what 
| will be done, remain indestructible.” A 
|first part gives the history and particu- 
‘lar description of this “Petite Venise” 
with its Grand Canal; the vast engi- 
neering works for bringing water, and 
the landscape artists’ work; the corpor- 
lation in charge, with its flotilla, and 
their history from Louis XIV to the 
Second Empire; and the present state 
of things. The second part describes 
the Potager, with its medicinal garden 
for the poor, and the famous Orangerie; 
|'Madame de Pompadour’s Ermitage; the 
replanting of parks and gardens by 
Louis XVI, and the itinerary of the 
royal walks just before the Revolution, 
‘with pathetic details of Madame Elisa- 
beth’s domain so ruthlessly annihilated; 
Versailles as an experiment station of 
war and botany, agriculture and bal- 
looning, under Louis XIV, XV, and XVI; 
and, among other things, the Petit Sémi- 
naire of Madame, founded by the daugh- 
ter of Louis XVI and Marie Antoin-| 
ette in memory of them, and here made 
the occasion of a note of sharp criticism 
of Turquan, the latest biographer of the 
unfortunate princess. There are seven 
|pages of an index of sources, document- 
lary and printed. 

“L’Effondrement du Royaume de Na-| 


| ples—1860” (Lausanne: Payot), by H. | 
| Benson Whitehouse, is a French work | 
on an historical subject which the au-| 
‘thor treated in English some years ago. 
\It describes in chronological detail a| 
‘series of events belonging to the his- 
‘tory of our own times, from which con- 
temporary passions and exaggeration 
have not yet disappeared; and it is writ- 
ten with unusual intelligence and mod- 
jeration for such history. The minute 





lindex of proper names and the sum- 
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mary analysis of the various chapters 
published as a table of contents give 
peculiar value to the book for purposes 
of reference, 

“Le Romantisme et les meurs” (H 
Champion), by Louis Maigron, profes- 
sor at the University of Clermont-Fer- 
rand, is an historical and social study 
from unpublished documents on a ques- 
tion of more than literary interest. Half 
an historic age, at least, was bred upon 
romanticism. After preliminary obser- 
vations on the romantic wsthetics and 
ethics, their individualism, hyper- 
trophy of imagination, and sensibility 
at the expense of reason and will, and 
the dangers of the system, our author, 
in a first book, treats formally of Ro- 
manticism and the Individual, ‘ts exotic 
and romantic tastes, and its influence 
on men of letters. He does not proceed 
by dissertation, but by flesh-and-blood 
examples and living words ‘rom real 


jmen and women, like Théophile Gau 


tier, Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset, 


|Flaubert, and his scarcely iess real 


Emma Bovary, Berlioz, George Sand, 
Baudelaire, e tutti quanti. Among the 
latter are not the least profitable wit- 
nesses, such as Philothée O'’Neddy and 
Frédéric Soulié, in their disclosures of 
“misunderstood souls.” The  hyper- 
trophy and its consequences, in which 
love, of course, demands a chapter, its 
neurasthenia, Satanism, sadisme, and 
suicide, are taken up successively and 
pitilessly in real utterances and exam- 
ples. A second book, on Romanticism 
and Society, goes into Antonisme, for 
which Alexandre Dumas, playing with 
the centuries, was responsible in a dis- 
dain for al] authority, and which became 
chattering hatred among smaller people; 
and into George Sand’s equal disdain 
for conventional marriage. The third 
book of the volume deals with the dis- 
avowal made by the romantics them- 
selves of romantic morality. The value 
of the book to all interested in literary 
criticism and the influence of ilterature 
on history may be estimated from the 


leight pages of bibliographical index. On 


the whole, the volume gives the high- 
water mark of the present reaction 
against the romantics, their works and 


|words, and may be curiously compared 


with the sweeping religious condemna- 
tion which assailed their advent. 

“La Question sociale en Espagne” 
(Alcan), by Angel Marvaud, is far and 
away the most quintessential work to 


ibe consulted by those who care to fol- 


low right reason in the present passion- 
ate and prejudiced controversies about 


i|Spain. There, as in other Continental 


countries of Europe, the study of revo- 
lution, socialism, anarchy, Church and 
State, and all the rest cannot safely be 
separated from that of the economic and 
social conditions of the people. The au- 
thor has investigated at first hand, in 
connection with the Musée social of 
Paris, the present labor movemem in 
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; : ‘ 7 a ’ 
Spain, in its origin before and during | 


the Internationale, in the development 
of anarchy and socialism, and in the 
new reorganization of the Internation- 
ale under the form of revolutionary syn- 
dicalism; the condition of the indus- 
trial proletariat, with definite results of 
much patient research in desperate sta- 
tistical sources, and in the same way 
the condition of the country population; 
individual or collective reforms under- 
taken independently and state action in 
favor of industrial and farm laborers, 
with the connected questions of proper- 
ty, schools, emigration, and land im- 
provement. A few moderate, hesitating 
pages are given to the Barcelona days 
of July a year ago, which have excited 
universal curiosity and ended in dark- 
ening counsel by words without knowl- 
In chapters written before those 
M. Marvaud gives 
which has much 
con- 


edge. 
violent explosions, 
facts, ignorance of 
biassed recent controversies—the 
sistent growth of far-reaching social 
work on the part of Catholics. “Social- 
ists are naturally the enemies of the 
Church, whereas the Catholic social 
movement has precisely its origin in the 
desire to struggle against socialism and 
to stop its propaganda in the proletar- 
ian world. Conflicts may be 
foreseen between these rival tendencies, 
calculated to endanger even the tran- 
quillity of the country, if they are left 
alone face to face with each other.” 
Time has quickly proved the foresight 
of such words. Even those who refuse 
sedulously to listen to any reasons and 
conclusions except their own will find 
useful the fifty pages of tables giving 


else- 


statistics not easily obtainable 
where S. D. 
‘ . . , 
Correspondence. 
rHE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 
To THe Eprror or THe NATION: 

Si The historical teaching of English 
hin undoubtedly done much good It has 
helped us to see how In each age literature 

a reflection of life, it has shown us the 
continuity of literature and enabled us to 
arrange our knowledge conveniently. And 


it may be questioned whether the sys- 
tem has given us enough to compensate for 


yet 


what it has taken away. To be sure, the 
taking away bas not been a necessity, and 
could. Indeed, be easily prevented. The 
effect, however, has often been to fill the 
students’ heads (temporarily) with names, 


dates, and facta to the exclusion of all else. 


A dull writer is studied for his historical 
importance, while a genius is slighted be- | 
cause he is not typical or epoch-making 
Thus an unclassified author, for Instance, 
Landor, has a poor chance. The questions 
asked In examination are not: What poet- 
ical qualities appealed to you in “Childe 


Harold?” but: Show how Byron exempli 
fies the contemporary spirit of individualis- 
tic revolt against conventions. The Eng- 


|eober reatity, writing good verses seems 


lish instructor is e@ officio a literary his-/| thing, the vera causa of the poet, has not 


| take refuge in mysticism. 


The Nation. 
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torian, and a critic as well, though the lat-| 
ter character requires a far higher type of 
mind than the former. An historian, in the) 
narrower sense here implied, has but to re- 
cord facts, whereas the critic endeavors to) 
determine by fixed canons the artistic value 
of a given work. It is therefore easy to see | 
why the absolute worth of a poem, apart | 
from time and circumstance, is often left | 
unconsidered. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood on this 
point. I understand from experience the 
value and the pedagogical expediency of the | 
historical method; it seems merely a case | 
of: These things ye ought to do and not to 
leave the others undone. The practical re- | 
sult on the student should be examined. He 
knows that by memorizing 
synopses of the required readings he can 
pass in the course, he is lukewarm in his | 


lectures and | 


interest, finds the lectures dull, and has no} 
temptation to read for himself. How shall 
his apathy be overcome? Obviously by} 
teaching him to appreciate literature as 
such. The modern professor with a supe- 
rior smile says: “Oh, we don't attempt to 
inculcate a love of literature; the student 
must do that for himself.” By all means, | 
let him—if he is able. But who, at a first | 
reading, can perceive the possibilities of a | 
great poem? Who does not remember a 
hard passage made straight or a splendid 
line illuminated by the comment of a 
friend or a teacher of the old school? Very 
recently a noted professor of English said 
to me: “We need more intensive and ap- 
preciative literary courses.”” By reading 
aloud in class, or by analyses which are not 
dissections, the instructor may awaken a 





| interest. 


yet been defined; by the doctrine of nihil 
ex nihilo it must come from somewhere, 
but the most minute study of environment 
fails to account for it. So it is that the 
biographical and the historical systems of 
teaching threaten to come between us and 
the apprehension of what is best in liter- 
ature, CHARLES WHARTON STORK. 
University of Pennsylvania, October 31. 





AMELIA BOOTH AND LUCY FEVEREL. 


“oO THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: A comparison of some of the real- 
istic novels of the eighteenth century with 
those of our own day has many points of 
For example, let Fielding’s 


|“Amelia” and Meredith’s “Richard Fever- 
|el” be read with a view to such a com- 


parison, and it will be found that the aim 


|of both authors is the same—to present 


problems and tendencies of the period in 
which the story is set, and to portray in- 
dividuals which shall stand as types of 
that period. Making due allowance for 
the personal equation, the resulting differ- 
ence lies largely in the changes in English 
life and thought. 

Points of likeness are not hard to find 
when one has shaken off the bewildering 
effect of Meredith’s bustling, crowding 
thoughts and unique personality; it is soon 
evident that both Fielding and Meredith 
scorn artificial sentimentalism, but have 
a decided taste for real sentiment, and 
that the attitude of each toward women 
is that of a kindly, though searching, ana- 
lyst. In both stories the conception of 


| the heroine’s character is perhaps the best 


permanent interest and a desire in the stu- basis of comparison; and surely among 


dent to look deeper and apply for himself 


| Meredith’s daughters (to use Stevenson’s 


the careful sympathy which has been shown |*€TM) no kindlier choice could be made 


him. Perhaps this may seem like taking a 
leaf from the book of the despised public 
lecturer, but why should we not? 
power of reading musical verse musically 
ind noble verse nobly a detriment to a col- 


lege 


instructor? 


The ultimate question is this: What is 
it that makes literature worth while? Is it 
valuable for itself or only as a “human 
document” to show the life of the individual 
or his time? If the latter position is cor- 
rect, then the work of sixteenth cen- 
tury scribbler may concern us as legiti- 
mately as that of Shakespeare. Perhaps it 
is to avoid the risk of such a mistake that 
the English have been slow to introduce 
the systematic study of their own litera- 
ture. But nearly every one feels at bottom 
that the true value of poetry is absolute. 


any 


Genius is not a matter of evolution, says | 


an able critic. Homer enthralls us not be- 
cause he pictures the heroic age of Greece, 
but because he is Homer. Call the Iliad 
a syndicate product, you will not affect its 
charm. The greatest English master “was 
not for an age,” nor need we study his age 
to appreciate his greatest qualities. We 
have followed too blindly the dictum of 
Taine that all literature is the result of the 
time when and the people by whom it is 
produced. From this remorseless scien- 
tifle spirit we may be again compelled to 
Scott, the frank- 
est and leust affected of bards, writes: “In 
to depend upon something separate from 
the volition of the author.” This some- 


Is the | 


than Lucy, for the gentle Amelia might 
|justly feel overshadowed if placed beside 
some of the more brilliant ladies of mod- 
ern fiction. As Amelia possesses some 
qualities not usually found in heroines of 
her day, so Lucy has much of the trust- 
ful, clinging-vine sweetness now associated 
with the old-fashioned heroine. 


Amelia’s accomplishments are wholly of 
the domestic order, and she weeps and 
faints with the ease and grace demanded 
of a lady of refinement in her day; nev- 
ertheless, the author endows her with the 
somewhat unusual gifts of courage and hu- 
mor. In our time, when woman’s lack of 
humor has become an axiom (with no con- 
vincing Q. E. D., however), it is refresh- 
ing to go back into the eighteenth century 
and find Amelia's keen sense of the lu- 
dicrous pointed out as one of her most en- 
| Suging qualities; though it must be con- 
| fessed that the proofs are not especially 
|convincing. Even so, she is in this respect 
|rather in advance of Lucy, whose humor is 
|more negative than that of most of Mere- 
| dith’s heroines. 

We are apt to consider the robust hero- 
ine as a growth of the modern novel, per- 
haps because of the generation of pallid, 
delicate beings immediately preceding her; 
but it is to be observed that Fielding is 
an ardent admirer of health and vigor. 
Amelia's fine constitution and ability to 
endure are often alluded to with pride by 
her erring but appreciative husband; they 
must have been remarkable, indeed, to per- 
severe in spite of the utter disregard of 








physiology indicated by her waist in Cruik- 
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shank’s illustrations! Her personality does 
not suggest the Venus of Milo as strongly 
as that of Meredith's vigorous damsels, not- 
ably Carinthia; but the author describes 
honest, capable health, of a kind calcu- 
lated to please even a scientific humanist. 

One minor touch of similarity in the two 
young women is their recourse to the gen- 
tle art of cookery, on occasions when Man is 
to be placated or beguiled. Amelia wait- 
ing, after a misunderstanding, for Booth to 
come home to the favorite supper which she 
has prepared, and Lucy striving to win a 
place in the esteem of the “wise youth” by 
her devotion to Dr. Kitchener, have much 
in common, and proceed along well estab- 
lished lines. As Mrs. Berry sagely observes 
to Lucy, “kissing don’t last; cookery do.” 

In the matter of conversation, the differ- 
ence between the two books is wide. The 
talk of Fielding’s characters, lengthy, stilt- 
ed, and detailed, does not suggest a deep 
penetration below the surface as a rule. 
while Meredith’s crisp, concentrated sen- 
tences give an almost uncanny revelation 
of the human heart and its workings. Both 
Amelia and Lucy take a minor part in the 
conversation of their respective circles; 
but when the eighteenth century lady has 
an idea to express, it is spread thin over 
a deal of space, whereas Lucy accomplish- 
es wonders with half a dozen words and a 
twist of her expressive brows. 

Amelia’s life was beset with many trials, 
and the author sometimes makes us feel 
that she suffered, for instance when he? 
husband goes to join his regiment. But it 
should seem that people recovered more 
easily from great emotional crises in those 
days, if we may judge from their chroni- 
clers. Did they really take for granted a 
larger proportion of open wrong in public 
and private life, so that their nervous sys- 
tems were unconsciously braced for the or- 
deal, or were the writers of that period less 
skilful in portraying suffering? There may 
be truth in both suggestions. In any event, 
let us be thankful that in the old books we 
are spared the modern clinical studies of 
morbid conditions, mental, moral, and phys- 
ical. Surely the laws of morality and social 
observance are not more frankly broken 
now, though the psychological effect of 
wrong or misfortune may be more power- 
ful in this more introspective age. May it 
not be that Meredith goes too far in this 
direction, overemphasizing the corrosive 
power of mental and spiritual distress? Af- 
ter the crisis of Amelia's trials, she is rap- 
idly restored, and the last years of her life 
are happy. Lucy’s troubles, on the surface, 
are not widely dissimilar, but with a great- 
er capacity for mental suffering, and a more 
complex world about her, she succumbs. 
Here, in spite of the dramatic power and 
beauty of the closing scenes of her life, is 
not the older novelist the better artist, 
though the more conventional one? Even 
at the expense of possible inconsistency, 
would not most readers prefer to let the in- 
nocent young victims of the System pass 
from under the shadow of their wrongs and 
finally reap the benefit of what life holds of 
good? One somehow feels entitled to just 
rewards and retributions in the story world, 


ani the conclusion of “Richard Feverel” | 


seems needlessly painful. 
CORINNE ROCKWELL SWAIN. 


Philadelphia, November 3. 





The 


Nation. 


WESTERN RAILWAYS AND FARMING. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the Nation of September 22 an 
editorial note calls attention to the work 
certain Eastern railways are doing for the 
improvement of farming in the districts 


served by them, and suggests that some 
Western roads might take a lesson from 
this. Permit me to tell brieffy what two 


Western railways are doing in Oregon and 
Washington to promote the same end. For 
two or three years the two leading rail- 
ways of these States have run demonstra- 
tion trains over their several lines in con- 
nection with the two State agricultural 
colleges. The object sought and the meth- 
od by which it is sought will best ap- 
pear from extracts from the announce- 
iments of these trains issued by the traffic 


managers. This, from the announcement 
of one of the railways for the season of 
1908: 


The purpose of this movement is to en- 
courage diversified farming through a con- 
tinuous occupation of the land — 
is believed that existing methods can be 
improved through rotation systems of crop- 
ping and the employment of various cul- 
tural methods for the conservation of 
moisture, and the Traffic Department, with 
the coéperation of the Washington Agri- 
cultural College, has organized this course 
for the benefit of those directly interested 
in agricultural pursuits 


A bulletin by the same railway two years 
later, announcing a train to be run in con- 
nection with the Oregon Agricultural Col 
lege, shows a marked development in the 
movement, in the amount of time given, in 


the extent of territory covered, and in 
the number of subjects presented, with a 
corresponding increase in the number of 
men from the Agricultural College and 
experiment stations accompanying the 


train as demonstrators and lecturers 


Among the subjects to be discussed, ac- 
cording to the conditions in each locality, 
may be mentioned the following: Poultry, 
dairying, horticulture, more and better 
live stock, chemistry of the soil, rotation 
of crops, conservation of moisture, general 
cultural methods 
other railway 
the 


An announcement by the 
of a similar train showed 
furnished by the companies 


equipment 


one 


It will consist of one stock car, flat 
ear, three large baggage cars, and coaches 


for the accommodation of the party in 
charge. The equipment covers in a very 
thorough manner dairying, poultry, horti- 
culture, forage crops, soils. The stock-car 


|will carry good and poor dairy cows for 
demonstration purposes, and first-class 
beef-type cows, and representative individ- 


vals of some of our leading breeds of 
sheep. 
To these demonstration trains a hearty 


people in 
They are 
re- 


reception has been given by the 
all sections of the two States. 
likely for some years to come 
garded by the colleges as valuable oppor- 
tunities for agricultural college extension, 
and by the railways as an effective means 
of the intensive development of the coun- 


to be 





try they serve. J. R. WILSON 
Portland, Ore., October 29 
CALENDAR REFORM IN GERMANY. 


To THE EpITor or THE NATION 

We have all been confused by the 
appearance of Christmas on a_ different 
week-day each year, by the coming of 
Thanksgiving on a different day of the 


SIR: 
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month each year, by the variable 
rence of school terms, election dates, 
If the German reformers agree among 
themselves and then bring the rest of the 
civilized world to their way of thinking 
these difficulties will vanish. 

Delegate Pachnike, in the 
geordnetenhaus, has already demanded that 
that body take action on such a reform, and 
the mathematicians are busy all over Ger 
many with plans for effecting the desired 
regularity. Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg, in 
the <Adclnische Volkszeitung, proposes to 
call New Year's Day zero (0), which will 
leave the counted days 364 in nuniber and 
begin each year with the same day of the 
week. Most of the calculators do substan- 
tially the same thing, but dispose in vari- 
ous fashions of the additional uncounted 
day which appears with the leap 
Elsa Koopman, in Monismus, suggests that 
the leap-days be allowed to accumulate for 
twenty-eight years, and then be disposed of 
in an uncounted “leap-week.” She would 
set her calendar in motion with 1911, .thus 
throwing her leap-years 1939, 1967, 1995, 2023, 
She would omit the Sunday as Herr 
Hesse-Wartegg proposes, would give 
July, and October thirty- 
the other months thirty; 
would set Sunday, April 14, as Easter; 
Christmas for the fourth Tuesday of LDe- 
Thanksgiving for the 29th of No 
vember. Her January, April, July, and Oc- 
tober begin on Monday; February, May, 
August, and November on Thursday; March, 
June, September, and December on Satur- 
day. 

It is doubtful whether the standing stil) 
of the calendar for a week every twenty- 
eighth year would not occasion more con 
fusion than the present arrangement. A 
calendar which accomplishes all that she 
can claim for hers and would promise to 
operate with less difficulty, could be con- 
structed as follows Apportion the months 
a8 Friulein Koopman proposes, then begin 
with a year that comes in on Sunday, as 
she does—1911, 1922, 1928, etc.—but leave an 
uncounted day between December and Jan- 
uary, and in leap-years another between 
June and July. We may call the extra days 
New Year's Day and Leap Year's Day, and 
thus locate them adequately without num- 
bers. The first month of each quarter be- 
gins with Sunday, the second with Wednes- 
day, and the third with Friday. 

\ division substantially like this has met 
with general favor and is possibly the cal- 
endar of the future. 


recur- 


etc. 


i! 
at 


Prussian Ab 


years 


ete, 
von 
January, April, 
one days each, 


cember, 


Roy TgemMPpLe House 


Magdeburg, Germany, October 22. 


“THE STORY OF AL RAOUL.” 


To 


THE EpiTror oF Tue NATION: 

Sir: I have been making some investiga- 
tions which lead me to the conclusion that 
William Beckford was not the writer of this 
little work. As the volume is now very 
rare, I transcribe the title-page of my own 
copy: 

The Story of Al Raoul, a tale from the 


Arabic. Second edition. London: printed 
by C. Whittingham, Dean Street, Fetter 
Lane; for C. Geisweiler, Pall Mall; sold 


also by G. G. and J. Robinson, and H. D 
Symonds, Paternoster Row; J. Richardson, 
Royal Exchange; G. C. Keil, Magdeburg; B. 
G. Hoffman, Hamburg; G. J. Goeschen, and 
J. G. Beygang, Leipzig, 1799. 8vo. pp. 59. 


The book is entirely anonymous. The 
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dedication is merely signed, “The Translat- 


or.” The volume comprises an English ver- 
sion The Story of Al Raoul” (pp. 10-24), 
a German version (pp. 25-44), and Verses 
15-59) There were two editions issued 
h un yea In the atalogue of the 
British Museum the book i red undey 
“a i bu n Dyce ind Forster 
i the Sou Kensington Museum, 
her r MS. notes attributing it to Beck- 
ford 
I ! preface to the first English edition 
Va x Her not Beckford—profess 
the original of the following story 
ers of a similar kind, collect 
East by a man of letters was com- 
1 to the editor above three years 
AZO Beckford rightly asserted that ‘Va- 
i translation but an original 
Ouseley’s Oriental Collections, Janu- 
I iary-March, 1798 (Vol. II, No. 1, 
el a table of contents of Jona 
S t's MS. of the “Arabian Nights,” 
and ft includes the “Story of a lover 
“ mistre was killed by a lion.” This 
printed with the Arabic text in No. 
iil, July-August-September, 1798, p. 349. It 
145 in W. F. Kirby's “Bibliography 
rabian Nights.” From this we may 
that the decision to print this ver- 
reached between March and Sep- 
T s 
rhe story (which has strong resemblance 
th Pyramus and Thisbe theme) has 
red at the nands of some of the edi- 
tor ind translators. One calls it the his- 
tor of a courtier, which it is not; another 
ills the history of a courtezan, which 
till more Inaccurate Another turns 
Ark nto Al-Kavi. The “Story of Al 
Ra ay mean the story of the story- 
ller or it may mean the story told by 
tory-teller (See Chauvin ‘Biblio- 
i Arabe V, 117.) 
rne indications seem to point to Henley 
Beckford Dyce and Forster may 
! ! n led by the mention of “Vathek” 
! prefa to regard Al Raoui” as by 
t ‘ author rhere is another curious 
rh Wonthly Review tor May, 1772, 
ta i notice of an anonymous poem 
Conjugal Love,” which appeared 
Cambridge in 1772 This stanza is cited 
in my | : " ly I l VO 
vi e virtues and whose f n ul thine 
\“ ' girl ll pay . urt to you 
‘ y W hivrwe hrobs h 
' 
w! h the eritiec quotes a verse from 
( f Cooper's “Winifreda 
Ant when with envy Time transported 
Shall think to rob usa of our joys; 
You'll in your girls again be courted 
And U'll go woolng W 
ow the poem on “Conjugal Love” identi- 
fied t this quotation, appears on p. 48 of 
Al Raoul in a prefatory note we are 
id tha the verses which follow were 
x as orinted, but with more defects 
in their own They are here annexed 
for the wake of correcting them.” In 1772 
Beckford. who was a boy of thirteen, was 


not likely to be writing and printing a poem 
On the other hand, there 
difficulty the fact that Henley in 
that year was of England. He was 
then professor of moral philosophy at Wil- 
He however, have 
some 


on conjugal love. 
is @ in 


out 
liamebure, Va. may, 


sent his MS. to 





system 


Cambridge friend, | 
and his distance from the,press ‘would per- | 


The Nation. 
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haps account for the mistakes of which he | man may be an expert mechanic, and yet his 


complains, 


side of the Atlantic give information as to|der or theft. 


the Rev. Samuel Henley’s American career? 
At present all that seems to be known is 
sermons while still 


that he printed some 

at the Virginian college. The probabil- 
ity that Henley was the author is 
very much strengthened, if not made ab- 
solutely certain, by the fact that “Al 


attributed to him in 
It was noticed 
Encyclopedique (v. année, 
by A. L. Millin, who 
speaks of “la traduction 
conte Arabe, par M. Hen- 
liked the story so well 
French translation of 
(p. 343). The ref- 
critique I owe to 
remarkable “Biblio- 
to thank his 
courtesy for a transcript of tae article. 
It most likely that “Al Raoui” is a 
result of the Oriental studies of Beckford 
and Henley, and had remained in the hands 
the latter for the years or s0 
he mentions. This would give about 1783 
as the date of composition of the little 
book. It looks as though Henley, when he 
knew that another of the Arabic 
tale was likely to appear, could not resist 
his own out in 
E. A. AXON. 


October 25 


was publicly 
the year of its publication. 
in the Magazin 
tome 4, pp. 286-287), 
unhesitatingly 


Raoui” 


angloise de ce 
And Millin 
he inserted a 
the 
to 


ley.” 
that 
in same volume 
this French 
Chauvin's 

”" and I 


it 
erence 
Professor 
graphie 


Arabe, have 


is 


of Sixteen 


version 


tae getting 
WILLIAM 


England, 


temptation of 
advance. 


Manchester, 


CREVECCEUR. 
To or THE NATION: 

Sin: For several years past I have been 
collecting material toward a biography of 
St. John de Créveceeur, who was appointed 
consul to this country from France at the 
close of the American revolution, but who 
is better known as the author of the “Let- 
from an American Farmer.” Near- 
thousand items have been gathered 
together in the bibliography relating to 
Créveceeur, containing the various editions 
of his works, letters and dispatches, pub- 
lished and unpublished, which refer to him 
mn any way, newspaper articles by him 
and about him, criticisms, notices, reviews, 
In order to make this bibliography 
ind the work which depends upon it as 
complete may be, I should be grate- 
ful through your readers of any 
further of material relating to 
Créveceeur Although many of his let- 
to light during this inves- 
my po- 
be found 
given to the 


THS EDITOR 


ters 


ly a 


as 
to hear 
sources 
ters have come 
has to 
This 
recently 
J. P. Morgan. 

J. P. MITCHELL. 


410 Weet L1ISth Street, New York, November 3. 


only 
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manuscripts 


tigation, one come 


tice in celty is to 
among 


Lenox library by Mr 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 


Epitor or THB NATION 

Sin. Since industrial education means 
giving a “practical” training for the ordi- 
nary man’s life-work, no intelligent man 
will deny ite advantages. Man must earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow, and any 
of education which does not con- 
sider seriously this necessity is valueless. 
But industrial education does not cover the 
whole ground of “practical” education, A 


THE 


‘cal, and a moral animal. 


Could not some one on your | skill will not suffice him if he commits mur- 


In other words, every man 
is not merely a working animal, but he 
must be at the same time a social, a politi- 
This “practical” 
lesson can be best impressed by the ju- 
dicious study of the record of human experi- 
ence in history and literature. Industrial 
education is a good thing, but not at the 
«expense of liberal education, for this, too, 
is a part of “practical” education. 

The young man who is being trained to 
skill with his hands should not be deluded 
into believing that it is all the education he 
needs. Since the beginning of time there 
have been thousands of good workmen for 
every one good thinker; but progress aad 
c vilization are due to the thinkers. Surely 
progress and civilization are “practical” re- 
sults. JOHN PATTERSON, 


University of Louisville, November 1. 


Literature. 


POLK’S DIARY. 


The Diary of James K. Polk During His 
Presidency, 1845-1849. Edited by Milo 
M. Quaife; with an introduction by 
Andrew C. McLaughlin. Chicago: A. 

_ C. McClurg & Co. 4 vols. $20 net. 


The conditions under which Polk be- 
came President made it difficult for him 
to fill the office successfully. As a Jack- 
scn man he had the opposition of Cal- 
houn, and as the one who took the prize 
from Van Buren, he could not have 
hearty support from the New Yorker. 
He thus had two Democratic factions 
against him at a time when the Whigs 
needed but a few votes to control tie 
Senate. Besides Calhoun, three power- 
ful party leaders were to be conciliated. 
Benton, strong with the older Jackson 
group, was an original Van Buren man. 
He was getting old, had his whims and 
his pride, and did not easily submit 
himself to leadership. He never sup- 
ported Polk heartily. Buchanan and 
Cass, both aspirants for the Presidency, 
were too busy with their own pros- 
pects to unite cordially with the Presi- 
dent for a party policy. Altogether, the 
situation was too complex for a man of 
Polk’s ability. His “Diary” is witness 
to his perplexity. 

The first trouble was in connection 
with the Oregon question. By the Dem- 
ocratic platform, which he accepted, he 
was pledged to demand fifty-four de- 
grees forty minutes. Cass and the North- 
west supported the demand. The ex- 
treme Southerners were willing to take 
less, some of them favoring the Colum- 
bia River. Polk, ever a nationalist, had 
to reconcile the two sides; for he could 
get no bill passed without the consent 
o: both. Fifty-four degrees forty miu- 
utes meant war with England, and war 
could not be declared or fought without 
the consent of the South. Polk took a 
practical position, and renewed Tyler's 
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offer of the forty-ninth parallel to Puget 
Sound. It was rejected with scorn. He 
then recommended Congress to give 
the necessary year’s notice for end- 
ing the joint occupation of Oregon 


and taking steps to establish our 
sole jurisdiction there. He thought 
that if England saw we were in 


earnest, she would settle the matter 
amicably. The plan required unity and 
promptness; but the disaffected men in 
the party supported it most grudgingly, 
delaying action for more than five 
months, until England doubted if Polk’s 
plan would succeed at all. In the mean- 
time, some important nominations were 
defeated in the Senate, through a com- 
bination of Whigs and insurgent Demo- 
crats. Buchanan gave most trouble. Al 
though Secretary of State, he constant- 
ly desired compromise and was ovei- 
ruled by the President. At last it was 
evident that England would accept the 
offer she rejected the preceding summer. 
Polk now took the dignified position 
that the proposition come from the oth- 
er side. Buchanan thought we should 
renew our offer. He was exceedingly 
anxious to get the affair off the politi- 
ca! stage. Polk overruled him, but found 
it necessary to exercise the most care- 
ful scrutiny of the dispatches Jest the 
Secretary of State should give the inti- 
mation of retraction which England 
might make a basis for renewing the 
negotiation. At last, he forced that Pow- 
er to accept a treaty which proved satis- 
factory to all but the Northwest. It was 
charged later that he sacrificed Oregon 
in the interest of the South. His “Diary” 
shows that he of all Southerners was 
most bent on a firm policy with Eng- 
land. 

The “Diary” throws little new light on 
the Mexican war, but it proves that Polk 
was not an ardent pro-slavery man. He 
was of the school of Jackson, opposed to 
Calhoun and loyal to the Union. He was 
an expansionist and a nationalist. He 
wanted California to complete our Pa- 
cific coast-line. He would purchase it, 
if he could, and fight for it if he must. 
In the same way, he desired Cuba. But 
he says nothing to show that his motive 
was chiefly to extend slavery. On the 
contrary, that desire is not mentioned, 
and it seems to have been incidental 
merely. 
cient and modern, he was not scrupu- 
lous in his methods. 

He thought the Wilmot Proviso a po- 
litical trick to discredit certain Presi- 
dential aspirants, and he regretted the 
serious manner in which some South- 
erners took it. He even pronounced their 
action selfish and malicious. He oppos- 
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‘fairness in the sober men in the North, 


let it express confidence in them and 
not indulge in threats or recrimination. 
Calhoun’s resolutions, he thought, tend- 
ei to disunion through their influence 
on the people of the South 

The best thing in the book is the reve- 
lation of the man who wrote it. He had 
industry, patience, capacity in detail, 
good judgment, fairness to his associates, 
and loyalty to party. He was an excel- 
lent husband, a_ faithful churchgoer, 
with Methodist inclinations, and a gen- 
tleman in both public and personal ar 
fairs. Courage, or pertinacity, was his 
strongest quality. He was not mentally 
broad, he knew not how to dominate 
others, and he shows little magnanim- 
ity. He had the ordinary human vir- 
tues, and the ordinary human failings 
He was President through accident, but 
in the period from Jackson to Lincoln, 
there was not a larger man at the 
head of the government. 

Polk gives us a useful picture of Cab- 
inet proceedings. He submitted to his 
advisers all kinds of business. They 


passed on the selection of a new 
Cabinet member as well as on a 
policy of state. He repeats’ with 
fulness what he said to his associ 
ates, but says little about their re- 


From this report, they seem to 
have been a complaisant group, all but 
Buchauan, who is presented as capric- 
ious, selfish, and inconsistent. “Mr. Bu- 
chanan,” we read, “is an able man, but 
is in small matters without judgment 
and sometimes acts like an old maid.” 
The most persistent note in the nar- 
rative is the complaint against office- 
seekers. From the beginning to the end 
of the Administration he was beset by 


plies 


lapplicants. “Lazy loafers” and “my old 


Like other expansionists, an- | 


customers,” he called them; and it was 
a good day when he did not have to 
give two hours to their requests. Prob- 
ably the patronage was then at its 
lewest plane. Partisanship was ram- 
pant, and men applied for place who 
had not the slightest notion what they 
wanted or what they could do. One ap- 
plicant had heard that some treaties 
were to be made and thought he would 
be a good hand at making one. The 
hunger of the office-seekers, said Polk, 
was our greatest political danger. It dis- 
organized parties, defeated important 
measures, and impaired the civil ser- 
vice. He vowed that after his retire- 
ment he would write an exposition of 
the evil for the enlightenment of the 
people. Unfortunately, died before 
he could perform the vow. 

It is natural to compare him with oth- 
er prominent American diarists. He is 


he 


ed the meeting to protest against the more subjective than John Quincy Adams 
opposition to slavery in the District of and not so versatile; but he wrote 


Columbia. 


preserve the interests of the South was | cultured. 


The best way, he said, to| when public men seem smaller and less 


He is as straightforward 


t? maintain the Democratic party as a as Adams and less given to personal an- 


national organization. Let the meeting, | tipathies. 


As a record of Cabinet ac- 


if ?t must be, appeal to the sense of | tivity, the “Diary” is very valuable, but 
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in this respect, it is perhaps excelled 
by that of Gideon Welles, now being 
published. Polk tells what the President 
said in Cabinet, Welles tells all 
the members said. 

Polk’s “Diary” covers the period from 
August 26, 1845, to June 2, 1849. Thir- 
teen days after it ceased, the author 
tied of cholera. For the years included 
it is an important source of informa- 
tion. Several recent writers have used 
it in manuscript. Its publication extends 
its area of usefulness. The publishers 
ire to be commended for using good pa 
er and handsome type; but the index 
s inadequate and most of the 
notes are perfunctory. 


what 


edit« 


CURRENT FICTION 
Daylight. By Jack London 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

In “Martin Eden” this brilliant short 
tory teller produced a novel which, 
however fantastic, was not of the sort to 
laid down half-read, or forgotten on 
the instant of its completion. “Burning 
Daylight” has some points in common 
vith it. Elam Harnish is an Alaskan 
pioneer who foresees, and makes a for 
tune out of, the gold strike at the Yukon. 
Having proved himself the best man on 
the frontier, he leaves it, with his elev- 
‘n millions, to see what he can prove 
himself in civilized life. There takes 
place no such while-you-wait conversion 
into a man of brilliant accomplishments 
and profound culture as fell to the ex- 
perience of Mr. Martin Eden. Mr. Elam 
Hfarnish (known throughout Alaska as 
“Burning Daylight”) acquires the tail- 
oring and superficial manners of the 
cities, but remains himself. By nature 
a gambler, the only question he asks 
is what game he shall play. All bus!l- 
ness presents itself to him as gambling, 
and he quickly makes up his mind that 
the players are a far less “square” lot 
than his old antagonists at the Klon- 
dike. A supposed friend robs him of 
half a million; and three Eastern finan- 
clers lure him on to New York with the 
express intention of stripping kim bare 
They do get his fortune, whereupon he 
gets 't back by a delightfully (if Impos- 
sibly) direct Western method. 

He goes back to the Pacific Coast 
hardened and sharpened as a player at 
the money game. His days are given 
to battle, and his evenings to the drink 
which supplies the necessary “inhibi- 
tions” to his over-active brain, and so 
finaily wins him sleep before the next 
day’s fight. He constitutes himself the 
enemy of the big operators, the owners 
of corporations, and the manipulators of 
trade. In short, it is his professed pur- 
pose to rob those who rob the poor; but 
he is really more anxious to beat them 
than to protect their victims. He be- 
comes steadily coarsened, loses the 
splendid physical strength which has 
made him the hero of the Northwest, 


Burning 
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and is on the road to the gross estate 
of the money-hog, when the love of wo- 
man saves him. He suddenly wakes to 
the situation, tosses away his millions, 
and flees with his bride to a ranch in 
the hills, where he earns a sufficient liv- 
ing by his own labor, wins back his old 
strength of body and youth of spirit, 
and becomes more than ever a man. 
The remarkable thing is that, as Mr. 
London tells the story, not one reader 
in fifty will be disposed to regard Day- 
light’s act as anything but inevitable 
and sensible. A possibly unnecessary 
touch of melodrama is supplied at the 
last moment by Daylight’s discovery 
of a marvellous vein of gold on his 
ranch, his momentary excitement, and 
his final concealment of the fact, even 
from his wife. But this is by all odds 
the most interesting, as well as most 
wholesome, long story Mr. London has 
written. 
By Florence L. Barclay. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


The Rosary. 
New York: 
If cleanliness is the sole requisite in 
a novel—and there are novels which 
make one think so—then “The Rosary” 
is entitled to unmixed praise. Besides be- 
ing clean, it Is single-minded and high- 
souled. It tells a tale of faithful love and 


self-denial. It enters as an expert into 
the experiences of the blind. It pictures 
men, women, places, and a parrot with 


a touch both light and sweet, and some- 
It is definitely relig- 


times humorous 

ious in tone without cant. Thus much 
is but justice to the story. Justice to 
the reader requires mention of the gush, 
rush, slush of sentiment in which the 
tory is served. There is gush musical 
centring in one song and one hymn 
vhich sound throughout the book; gush 
medical, matrimonial, Platonic. Much 


gush over Jane, the plain, massive, gen- 


tlemanly-lady heroine. She wears thor- 
oughly described and perfectly fitting 
clothes. She is triumphantly athletic. 
Her “large capable hands” figure so often 
in the story that one receives the im 


pre of a lady Briareus in golf 
akirts. She is proverbially plain, but 
highly captivating and atmospherically 


monitory to boy-kind. She calls her 
friends “Boy,” or “Dear Boy,” or—to 
her subsequent sorrow and chastisement 
“Mere Boy.” In her capable, tailor 
made way she has Inspired all the good 


deeda of the Orderlies, doctors, 
ind soldiers In Africa would have given 
right hands for her. The flagging 
at the sound of “that dear 
Dal!” smiled, 


atory 


if 


tennis player 


voice” saying, “Play up, 
and with a Ilightning-like serve won 
game and set. With one singing of a 


song she can sing an old comrade into 
an entirely new state of exaltation over 
her so that he exclaims in a low voice, 
vibrant with emotion—‘My God! Oh, 
my God!" Yet this same lover three 
years later can be deceived into think- 
ing for weeks that the voice*of the 
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‘nurse who is ministering to his| instinct has led him to avoid the great- 


blindness is not his Jane’s, and that 
that voice proceeds from 
posed low altitude of a “little dainty 


person” and not from Jane's five feet! 


eleven inches. Possibly three years of 
battening on two articles of musical diet 
had blunted his ear. At the wedding we 


have sentiment sandwiched with vaude- 


ville, the old Scotch nurse following the 
ceremony audibly, the English duchess 
giving her niece away with a short 
comic speech. For those who like five 
lumps of sugar in their music and their 
emotions it is the very book. 





Freda. By Katherine Tynan. New York: | 
Cassell & Co. 


From the anguished moment when | 
‘offered him at the head of his fellow- 


the lonely, ill-used orphan of eleven is 
rescued from beneath the cane of the 
debilitated villain—chivalrously rescued 
by Lionel Dampier, “young, handsome, 
generous’—to the ecstatic instant nine 
years later when “she held his face 
away from her with her two hands,” 
all that transpires is, in the author’s 
explicit phrase and the sage judgment 
of sweet sixteen, precisely comme il 
faut. Freda’s life was not monotonous: 
she outlived the debilitated villain and 
the effects of hard usage, profited by 
the education of a jeune fille, with Brit- 
ish independence turned her back on 
France anda French parti, scoured Lon- 
don for proof of her parentage, narrow- 
ly escaped being murdered in the slums | 
of the East End, served luxuriously as 
lady's companion in a country house, | 
single-handed captured a burglar, held 
at her mercy the wicked uncle who had 
usurped her patrimony, did good to her | 
surviving enemies, married Lionel Dam- 
pier-—maintaining throughout an aspect 
of enchanting loveliness and a demean- 
or irreproachably, adorably, alsolument, 
comme il faut. 

Jeunes filles can safely rely on 
“Freda” as a book of correct usages. In 
cases of debated identity “a Debrett” 
and Who’s Who supply the only authen- 
tic clues. No such thing as a spade is 
ever rudely mentioned by its ugly name. 
Thugs and burglars are mercifully “put | 
away” in prison. The least exalted sen- | 
sations are recorded in classic phrase— | 
even the fainting villain “knew nothing 
more until the late afternoon sky 
swam into his ken.” 


Storm and Treasure. By H. C. Bailey. 

New York: Brentano's. 

The French Revolution continues to) 
present itself to the ardent romancer | 
as a fruitful field for his more or less | 
ingenuous activities. The “Tale of Two! 
Cities” did not exhaust the possibilities | 
of the scene or the action of that spec- | 
tacular drama. Many later stories of 
the Revolution have hung more closely 
to the fact—not a few of them far too 
closely, after all, since a romance is not 
a monograph in disguise. Mr. Bailey's 


the sup-| 


- ed his teeth in print. 





er revolutionary figures as puppets for 
his action. And in choosing a hero like 
his Vicomte de Jan he has given an “up- 
to-date” flavor to the old story. The 
Vicomte de Jan, indeed, is the whimsi- 
eal, indecisive, irresponsible hero of 
this present hour—a Septimus or Sen- 
house with sword and queue. He is the 
son of a noble who has fled from the 
Vendée to England. The Vicomte is 
summoned to play his part in that beg- 
garly Grand Army of the Vendée which 
is making unreasonable headway 
against the republican forces. The vi- 
comte drifts vaguely into the thick of 
the conflict, to find himself disgusted 


'with the brutality and banality of it all. 


He declines the post of honor which is 


Vendéans, and expresses his opinion of 
them very frankly. But there is a girl 
of good blood among their leaders, who 
scorns him for his indifference to the 
cause. Of course, she is really attract- 
ed to him and he to her. To rescue her, 


|he presently finds himself fighting: they 


are both captured by the republicans, 
and condemned to death. Needless to 
say, they escape, to suffer manifold ad- 
ventures, and to be permanently united 
in the end, after the fashion of the 
youth and the maiden since romance 
began. The story is told with unusual 
buoyancy, and the Vicomte de Jan and 


| his ally, Mr. Wild, are not less witty than 
|their prototypes (for that is the word 


to use) in current fiction. 





The Meddlings of Eve. By William John 
Hopkins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 

The meddlings of Eve and her some. 
what consciously quaint chronicler, 
Adam, with the love affairs of certain 
acquaintances, give this book whatever 
substance it may be said to have. The 


'“clammer” here maintains his spright- 


liness, if with perhaps a trace of effort. 
The setting is the familiar one, that 


|idyllic abode of Adam and Eve, fronted 


with Adam’s clam-bed and, beyond, with 
an incidental ocean; and flanked by the 
magnificence of “Old Goodwin.” Old 
Goodwin plays his whimsically benevo- 
lent part in the present leisure:y action, 
the most blameless ogre that ever gnash- 
To him Eve owes 
that balmy background of millions 
which gives her own personal idy! its 
timeliness. Where would be the pe- 
culiar piquancy in the relation of the 
paradisiacal pair if she were the daugh- 
ter of another clammer, professional or 
amateur? We here find their existence 
in continued oscillation between clam- 
bed and motor-car, love in a cottage 
and love A la mode. The latter species 
of passion, to be sure, directly concerns 
other persons, but they themselves are 
delightedly involved in its conduct. Of 
course, everything comes out according 
to Eve’s moving and Adam's seconding. 
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There seems to be no reason why Mr. 
Hopkins should not go on indefinitely 
with the mild adventures of this ingen- 
ious pair. But it is not well that a work 
of whimsical sentiment should have too 
many sequels. “Sentimental Tommy” 
came to a timely end; and the “Bach- 
elor” fortunately did not carry his rev- 
eries beyond their second series. 


The Siege of the Seven Suitors. By 
Meredith Nicholson. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 

A witty and wise gentleman whose 
business it is to cure smoky chimneys 
goes out to the house of an eccentric 
and wealthy old lady in Westchester 


County to deal with a flue that has fall- | 


en into inexplicably bad habits. The 
old lady has with her a niece whom she 
is determined to marry after a crotchety 
scheme of her own, which is the occa- 
sion of the seven suitors and of the 
chimney-man’s surprising adventures. 
The besieged niece, by the way, has a 
sister who has a share in the adven- 
tures and in the adventurer’s fate. 

The interest of the tale is in the fan- 
tastically whimsical manner that Mr. 
Locke has made so popular. Mr. Nich- 
olson’s humor is a trifle thin if com- 
pared with that of “The Beloved Vaga- 
bond” and “Septimus,” and will, we 


suspect, meet with very different accept- | 


ance from different readers. Those who 
take up the book in the right mood and 
bring to it a proper and docile fancy of 
their own, will find it charming and re- 
freshing. Some of them may even be 
tempted to hunt for the mysterious 
Asolando café somewhere just off Fifth 
Avenue, though that haunt of virgin 
wsthetes makes a pretty strong demand 
on the most willing reader’s imagina- 
tion. Mr. Nicholson’s style—and style 
is everything in this sort of writing— 
would profit if, out of deference to 
Lindley Murray, he would learn not to 
say, “It was ordered that you 
become.” That is the first sentence in 
the book, and it is not the only exam- 
ple of false sequence of tenses. 


DR. JOHNSON. 


Sir Essays on Johnson. By Walter Ra- 
leigh. New York: Henry Frowde. 
If, as the saying goes, to abuse Boi- 

leau porte malheur, it is equally true, 

and for somewhat the same reason, that 
to praise Dr. Johnson brings good luck. 

There is a tonic quality in his wisdom 

and in his intellectual veracity which 

saves the critic from the pitfalls that 
waylay him when dealing with more 
imaginative writers. Professor Raleigh 
always has himself pretty well in hand, 
even when he writes under the spell of 
the Wordsworth cult, but he is partic- 
ularly sound in these six essays which 
treat various aspects of Johnson's life 
and works. We get the keynote of his 
criticism in the opening essay, which 


was delivered as the first Leslie Steph- 
en lecture at the University of Cam- 
bridge. “A commonplace, I take it,” he 
there says, “is an oft-repeated truth 
which means nothing to the hearer of 
it. But for the most perfect kind of 
commonplace we must enlarge this defi- 
nition by adding that it means nothing 
also to the speaker of it. . Almost 
every number of the Rambler contains 
reflections and thoughts which cease to 
be commonplace when the experiences 
that suggested them are remembered.” 


There is, perhaps, a hitch in Professor , 


Raleigh’s logic as it is set down, but 
at bottom he answers a question which 
every reader of Johnson must have ask- 
ed himself many times. The Rambler 
and, to a less extent, Johnson’s other 
works are filled with solemn reflections 
on the oldest and tritest of themes—on 
death and time and the vanity of life 
and the deceitfulnmess of the human 


‘heart and the consolations of religion. 


There is no attempt to renovate these 
ancientest of topics by paradox or unex- 
pected applications, and the language 
is often slow and sometimes overweight- 


jed. Why, then, do these commonplace 


reflections on man and the world have 
to the true Johnsonian a meaning and 
a power of conviction that make the 
cleverness of England’s modern school 
of essayists seem like the crackling of 
thorns under an empty pot? Professor 
Raleigh suggests the true answer. It 
is because, however they may sound to 
the inexperienced reader, they were not 
commonplaces to Johnson himself, but 
the fruit of vivid personal experience. 
His philosophy might be described as 
the sublime of the commonplace. So it 
is that Dr. Johnson has “come to be re- 
garded as a kind of Chairman to human- 
ity, whose business it is to cry ‘Order, 
Order,’ an embodiment of corporate tra- 


dition and the settled wisdom of the 
ages.” 
There is much else to commend in 


Professor Raleigh’s essays, as he takes 
up the discussion of Johnson's style and 
other topics of the kind. His estimate 
of the “Lives” is admirable, and we like 
particularly his sturdy defence of John- 
son as the critic of Shakespeare. After 
comparing two statements from John- 
son and Coleridge and showing that the 
earlier critic has not been superseded, 
Professor Raleigh, who has shown him- 
self in his other books to be in no wise 
blind to the virtues of the romantic 
movement, continues: 


He been neglected and depreciated 
ever since the nineteenth century 
in the new #sthetic and philosophical crit- 
icism. The twentieth century, it seems like 
ly, will treat him more respectfully. The 
romantic attitude begins to be fatiguing. 
The great romantic critics, when they are 
writing at their best, do succeed in com- 
municating to the reader those thrills of 
wonder and exaltation which they have felt 
in contact 
work. This is not a little thing to do; but 


has 


brought 


with Shakespeare's imaginative 
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it cannot be done continuously, and it has 
furnished the workaday criti 
cious model. There is a taint of insincerity 
about 
even 


with a vi 


romantic criticism, from which not 
the great They 
are never in danger from the pitfalls that 
waylay the plodding critic; but they 
always faliing upward, as it were, into va 
uity. They love 
O altitudo. 
terial they will fashion a new hasty 
to the unknown God. When they are in 
spired by their divinity, they say wonderful 
things; when the inspiration fails 
their language is maintained at th: 
height, and they say more than they 


You can never be sure of them. 


romantics are free. 


are 


to lose themselves in an 
From the most worthless ma 


altar 


them 
Sane 


feel 


On one or two points we might take 
issue with Professor Raleigh In 
zeal for the great Cham he even ques 
tions Boswell’s account of 
voracity. Now, Macaulay's paraphrase 
of Boswell, which represents Johnson 
as “tearing his meat like a tiger and 
swallowing his tea in oceans,” is—just 
a bit of Macaulay's rhetoric. But there 
is too much confirmation of Boswell's 
picture—by Chesterfield, for instance, 
whom, perhaps as an enemy of John 
son, Professor Raleigh does not 
tion—to suppose it is not true. It is a 
more serious, and quite unnecessary, 
error into which Professor Raleigh falls 
when he compares the attitude of au 
thors toward pay for their work with 
the attitude of men in business. “Yet 
iron-founders and cotton-brokers,” he 


his 


Johnson's 


men 


‘exclaims in a fit of strange excitement, 


“do not, in discussing the operations of 


their profoundly beneficent trades, ex 
press themselves wholly in terms of 
genius and virtue.” Quite rrue, and 


neither, for that, does the self-respecting 
author. But it is a fact, nevertheless, 
that the relation of a business man’s 
work to his reward in money is totally 
different from that of an artist’s or an 
thor’s. The former working in a 
field where ability and success are meas 
ured directly pecuniary quantities, 
whereas with the artist pecuniary su 
cess can afford no such measure. We 
that Dr. Johnson would 
have countenanced the deductions made 


is 


in 


do not believe 


by his present critie from his famous 
remark on writing for pay. 
Introduction to Political Science. By 


James Wilford Garner, Professor of 
Political Science of the University of 
Illinois. New York: American Book 
Co. $2.50. 

This book, which is intended 
text-book for students, covers a wider 
range than is usual in treatises of the 
hind. After defining the scope and the 
methods of political science, it treats of 
the nature, form, constitution, and the 
essential elements of the state, and of 
the various theories propounded as to 
its origin and proper functions. It also 
includes chapters on the distribution of 
the powers of government, on the legis- 


as a 
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lative, executive, and judiciary depart- 


ments, besides also treating of citizen- 
ship, nationality, and the electorate. A 
bibliography of the best literature in 
English, French, German, and Italian 
is placed at the head of each chapter, 
and many additional authorities are cit- 
ed in the footnotes. 

It is evident that a thorough discus- 
sion of all these subjects would be im- 
possible. The author frankly confesses 
that he makes no pretension to having 
covered the field in an exhaustive man- 
ner. We however, omis- 
sions which should have been supplied. 
While there is a full discussion of the 
sentative system, there is only an 


notice, some 


repre 
allusion to the system of direct legisla- 
tion, while the referendum, the initiative, 
and the right of recall are dismissed 
with a few words and without reference 
to the form in which they exist at the 
present time. No mention is made of 
the official recognition of parties and 
the regulation of their primaries, which 
is one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of American public law. Where 
the author discusses the distinction be- 
tween bureaucratic and popular govern- 
ment, from the standpoint of the or- 
ganization and spirit of the administra- 
tive service, there is nothing said of the 
reform, by which it is 
secure the efficiency of bu- 
while avoiding 


most 


civil-service 
sought to 
reaucratic government 
its dangers. 

The author expresses his dissent from 
those who, without regard to the actual 
facts, olve political problems by 
the application of abstract conceptions. 
In discussing the theory of state func- 
tions he comes to the conclusion that no 
a priori solution of their relation can be 
found, and that the comprehensive 
ground of general expediency is alone 
common Yet when he under- 
takes to discuss the doctrine of sove- 
reignty, which he rightly characterizes as 


would 


to them. 


one of the most important topics, if not 
quite the most important, in political 
science, he is a doctrinaire of the doc- 
trinalres, Sovereignty he regards as un- 
thinkable unless it Is unlimited and un- 
divided. Even the limitations prescrib- 
ed for making change in a state's 
own conetitutional organization § are 


merely Instances of self-limitation and 
not legal restrictions, since “It is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that such pro- 
visions have in the past been time and 
again set aside for other methods.” But 
as the author himself says in another 
part of his book, this is “ignoring the 
fundamental distinction between power 
legally exercised and power usurped and 
illegally exercised.” 

Unless we go back to the theory, re- 
pudiated by the author, of the existence 
a sovereignty of the people, indepen- 
of and superior 


, 


dent 


to the constity | 
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this point is perhaps merely academic. 
But his theory that there is no sover- 
eignty unless it is undivided leads to 
serious practical results. Although he 
admits that text-writers and also the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
have unanimously held to the theory of 
the existence, under our Constitution, of 
a dual sovereignty, yet he cites with ap- 
proval the statement of Willoughby, in 
his book on the “Nature of the State,” 
to the effect that under our system the 
States “are not States but administra- 
tive districts with larger powers of 
autonomy than are given others.” He 
adds that this is “legally an absolutely 
correct statement of the status of the 
so-called States of the American Feder- 
al Republic.” But he does not adopt 
the view that the central government is 
sovereign. There is, according to him, 
somewhere a power over and above both 
which can redistribute the powers of 
government between them, and “wher- 
ever it is, there is the sovereign.” He 
complains that the task of “running the 
sovereign to cover” is not easy, and 
“that it is difficult to say whether the 
sovereignty resides in the people of the 
country at large, or in the people of 
three-fourths of the States, or either.” 
The difficulty would be increased if he 
had remembered the provision of the 
Constitution that no State can be de- 
prived, without its own consent, of its 
equal representation in the Senate. 


To us it should seem that there can be |! 


a question of seeking where the sover- 
eignty in a state resides, only after it 
has first been established that we have 
to deal with a sovereign state. Such a 
search, if we agree with the conclusions 
of the author, that in this country we 
have no sovereign governmental organ- 
ization at all, must be futile. Nor do 
we see how a concept, which has been 
repudiated by the Supreme Court of the 
United States and every court since the 
Constitution went into effect, can be 
said to be. an absolutely correct state- 
ment of the law. 

It may be that, in the course of evo- 
lution, the change which seems to be in 
with the wishes of the author 
will take place; that the nation, as a 
whole, will be supreme, and that the 
States will be administrative divisions 
with a certain amount of autonomy. But 
when the author asserts that they are 
so now, merely because they do not 
come up to his abstract definitions of 
sovereignty, he is guilty of the same 
dogmatism which he rightly condemns 
in others. 


accord 


Romantic California. By Ernest Peix- 
otto. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2.50 net. 

Ten years ago Charles Dudley Warner 


ties. He also referred to that region 
,as “Our New Italy without malaria,” 
and for this lack and divers other rea- 
/sons seemed to prefer it to Italy it- 
self. Not a few Italians have appar- 
ently shared this preference; California 
has appealed to them because of its soft 
breezes, its blue sky and sea, its oranges’ 
and figs, and also because of its being 
a land of gold—‘“a bit of his own Latin 
land, and an adventurer’s land, too.” It 
is to these Italians that Mr. Peixotto de- 
votes a large part of his latest volume; 
he searches out the veritable bits of the 
motherland to be found on Californian 
soil, and tells his readers what he has 
seen in these colonies that retain tradi- 
tions intact, live the picturesque life of 
the old country, cultivate their patches 
of basilico for the minestra, dry their 
strings of garlic on the roof-tops, and 
mend their brown nets in the sunlight 
by the sea. He also takes us to the 
Italian quarter in San Francisco, one of 
the first to be rebuilt after the great 
fire, a region with genuine Italian trat- 
torie and theatres, but with a language 
now getting mixed, like “Pennsylvania 
Dutch,” as illustrated by a sign adver- 
tising apartments to rent and conclud- 
ing with the information, “La chiave al 
janitor in rear.” 

Having paid his visits to the Italians, 
our author calls upon the Spaniards, 
‘inspecting the old missions, which are 
now benefiting by the spirit of conserva- 
tion which has begun to sweep over the 
land; indulging in souvenirs of the 
past; and making excursions to some 
of the towns that retain the romantic 
charm of the Spanish occupation— 
towns whose thick-walled adobe houses 
are still roofed with pottery tiles, while 
the streets are cooled by alamedas of 
pepper trees and tall files of eucalypti. 
His next excursion is throngh Bret 
Harte’s country, and in this chapter he 
seeks to confute those critics who main- 
tain that that story-writer did not cor- 
rectly portray the life of the early min- 
ing days. Jimtown, to be sure, is now 
Jamestown, and can be reached comfort- 
ably by the recently constructed Sierra 
railway; but Angels is still as much a 
mining camp as ever, and what one sees 
there and in other places shows that 
the embroidery Bret Harte put on his 
stories “is but a varnish over cold fact.” 
/Romantic California is further illustrat- 
ed, in word and picture, by an explora- 
tion of the coast, and finally by a few 
'days’ sojourn among the seals and birds 
‘of the Farallones, thirty miles at sea 
\from the Golden Gate—islands on which 
| blow at times storms of such fierce in- 
| tensity that the lighthouse-keepers must 
[cttant the winding path on their hands 
and knees. The fact that the Farallones 
‘can be visited only by special permit, 


tion, it is dificult to say why such lim- | wrote a delightful book on Southern difficult to obtain, will fortunately pre- 
itation ts not a Hmitation in the true |California which he called “Our Italy,” | serve them from the unhappy fate of 


sense of the word. The importarfce of because of elimatic and other similart- | Santa Catalina, off Los Angeles, whieh 
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has become a fashionable summer re- 
sort. 

Even if the 219 pages of reading mat- 
ter in this volume were less alluring, 
the profuse illustrations would make it 
a strong ally of the tourist maxim, “See 
America first.” There are no fewer 
than sixty-eight of them, mostly in this 
artist’s happiest vein, and no une, sure- 
ly, can look at pictures like Strange 
Groves of Cypress Point, In the Gaviota 
Pass, Point Lobos, San Francisco Bay, 
Los Farallones de los Frayles, Cormo- 
rants on their Nests, Shasta, without 
developing an eager desire to visit these 
romantic spots. 





The History of Gruffydd ap Cynan: The 
Welsh text with translation, introduc- 
tion, and notes. By Arthur Jones, M.A. 
Manchester: University Press. 


It is a satisfaction to receive from 
the press of the University of Manches- 
ter continued evidences of the work of 
the school of Celtic studies, established 
there by the late Prof. John Strachan. 
A volume by Tomas O’Maille on the lan- 
guage of the “Annals of Ulster,” begun 
under Strachan’s supervision, is an- 
nounced to appear in the university pub- 
lications, and the work now under re- 
view, together with another that is 
promised on the legal vocabulary of the 
“Black Book of Chirk,’ testifies to the 
activity of Manchester students on the 
Brythonic side of Celtic philology. 


Mr. Jones’s book is a useful, though 
hardly a distinguished, piece of work. 
The “History of Gruffydd ap Cynan” 
deals with an important figure in the 
national life of Wales during the early 
Norman period, and while it is by no 
means to be regarded as a trustworthy 
narrative, its testimony on many points, 
as Mr. Jones shows, cannot be left out 
of account. The material, at all events, 
is historical, rather than legendary, and 
its composition, perhaps in an earlier 
Latin form to which some indications 
point, may date from the generation 
just following Gruffydd. This possibility 
gives the document a special claim on 
the attention of the historian, and at the 
same time connects it with a period of 
great interest to the student of Welsh 
literature—with the century of Geof- 
frey of Monmouth. The “History of 
Gruffydd” has very little in common, 
however, with the legendary narrative 
of the “Historia Regum Britannia.” It 
is rather to be associated, as a piece of 
eulogistic biography, with the numerous 
poems of praise written by the contem- 
porary bards for the kings or tribal 
chiefs under whom they served. It 
makes a kind of prose counterpart to 
these most representative products of 
the Welsh poetry of the time. 


Such is the interest of the document, | 


which has been accessible hitherto only 
in late and inferior texts. Mr. Jones’s 
chief service consists in having made an 


The Nation. 


edition and translation from the thir- 
teenth century MS. Peniarth 17, and sup- 
plied in his introduction and notes val- 
uable explanatory material drawn irom 
other histories and chronicles. He has 
made the work for the first time easily 
available for study. His translation, so 
far as we have examined it, is careful 
jand trustworthy, and, in point of Eng- 
llish style, it is better, oddly enough, 
ithan the introduction, in which the aa- 
thor had a freer hand at composition. 
|The ineptness and occasional obscurity 
'of Mr. Jones’s language suggest an in- 
experienced writer or one not quite fa- 
miliar with English idiom. The Welsh 
text of the “history,” we have, of course, 
not been able to collate with its source. 
We have found no reason in reading it 
to doubt its accuracy, though it departs 
in trifling details from the excerpts 
of the same manuscript printed by Mr. 
Gwenogvryn Evans the 'istorical 
Manuscripts Commission. But the typo- 
graphical errors which disfigure other 
parts of the book (such as th: 
of “been” (?) on p. 25, and the misprints 
1908 for 1098 on the same page, 
for eorum on p. 22, Gogadh for Cogadh 
on p. 186, and Earchmarcach for Each- 
marcach on p. 77) rather shake our con- 
fidence in readings that we cannot con- 
trol. 


a 


for 


omission 


corum 


The Intimate Life of Alerander Hamil- 
ton. Based chiefly upon original fam- 
ily letters. By Allan McLane Hamil- 
ton. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $3.50 net. 

While this volume of varied interest 
makes no pretence of throwing a great 
amount of new light upon either the 
public career or the private life of 
Hamilton, it does much to complete the 
picture of both. We get a fresh and 
firmer conception, for example, of the 
unflinching labor which went along with 
Hamilton’s genius in achieving what he 
did in the law and in statesmanship. It 
is made pretty plain that he had given 
more time, and earlier, to his legal stu- 
dies than had been supposed, so that it 
could hardly be said, in the phrase of 
one of his latest biographers, Oliver, 
that he “began at the top of his profes- 
sion.” The specimen briefs and out- 
lines of legal arguments here printed 
show with what care of preparation 
Hamilton entered court. For the rest, 
Dr. Hamilton draws from the family 
archives a store of letters and accounts 
relating to his grandfather's courtship 
and marriage, early housekeeping (speci- 
men entries show that the high cost of 
living troubled people even in 1791), in 
come from professional earnings, and so 
on. Particular attention is given to the 
duel with Burr, the conflicting testi- 
mony of the seconds being set forth 
fully, and the medical reports being, as 
is natural, carefully weighed. In the 
matter of Hamilton's parentage, the 


‘thirty illustrations and 


44% 


facts are printed without either mys- 
tery or exaggeration, so that the reader 
iz put in a position to understand what 
and how little force there was in the 
charge that he was illegitimate. Nearly 
facsimiles add 
to the value of the book, which is hand- 
somely printed with full appendices and 
an index. The author's ade 
quate to the matter, but a little loose 
at times. Thus, in referring to Hamil- 
ton’s affairs with women, his grandson 
speaks, with a severity which we pre- 
sume was not intended, of his liches. It 
is probable that what he had in mind 
was the less offensive law term, “laches.” 


style is 


Notes. 


Chatto & Windus are publishing: a hand- 
some edition of Stevenson's “Prayers Writ- 
ten at Vailima,”’ illuminated in missal style 
by Alberto Sangorski; also his “Virginibus 
Puerisque” and other essays in type de 
signed by Herbert Horne, and in pocket 
form “Father Damien” and Talk and 
Talkers,” 

Bret Harte’s ‘‘Salomy Jane,'’ with illus 
trations in color by Harrison Fisher and 
Arthur Keller, is in the hands of the ime 
house. 

Dr. Gollancz, who has been appointed di 
rector of the Early English Text Society, 
has induced the society to issue, as a me- 


morial to the late director, Dr. Furnivall, 
the founder of the society, facsimiles of 
great MSS. of old English literature. Dona- 
tions to the fund may be sent to Dr. Gol- 
lancz at King’s College, London 

“The Life and Times of the Right Hon- 
ourable Cecil John Rhodes, 1853-1902," by 
Sir Lewis Mitchell of the Executive Coun- 
cil of Cape Colony; “Edgar Allan Poe: 
A Critical Study,” by Arthur Ransome, are 
announced for immediate publication by 
Mitchell Kennerly. Somewhat later will 
appear a series of essays entitled ‘‘Inter- 
preters of Life,”’ written by Prof. Archibald 
Henderson of the University of North Caro 
lina, on George Meredith, George Bernard 
Shaw, Maeterlinck, Wilde, and Ibsen 

Admiral Paulding, U. 8. N., is the subject 


of a biography by his daughter, Rebecca P 
Meade, announced for early publication by 
the Baker & Taylor Company, who will al 
so issue The Paper of Lending Library 
Books,’ by Cedrie Chivers 

Richard W. Hale of No. 60 State Street 
Boston, American secretary and treasurer 
of the Selden Society, advises us that the 
delayed volumes of the publications of that 
society for 1909 and 1910 are « ted be 
fore the end of the year. 

Longmans, Green, & Company have be 
come agents in the United States for the 
sale of the publications of the University 
of Manchester The same firm has ar- 
ranged with the trustees of William Morris 
for the publication of a collected edition 
of his works in twenty-four volumes. The 
edition will be Iimited to one thousand and 
fifty coples 

B. W. Dodge & Company will publish 
this month “The Memoirs of Prin John 
de Guelph,” and “When Cattle Kingdom 
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Fell,” by J. R. Stafford, a story of Western 
life 

“Hidden Water,” by Dane Coolidge, is in 
the press of A. C. McClurg & Company. 

Wallace Irwin is publishing with B. W. 
Huebsch ‘‘The Teddysee,”’ an epic of “Big 
Noilse."’ 

T. Fisher Unwin has in preparation ‘‘The 
Unfolding of Personality,’’ by H. Thiselton 
Mark 


At the first meeting of the new session of 
the British Academy, on November 16, Prof. 
W. P. Ker will deliver the first Warton lec- 
ture, on “Thomas Warton and the Poetry of 
Middle 


the 


Ages - 


A “Scots Dialect Dictionary,” compiled by 


the Rev. Alexander Warrack, with an Intro- 
duction by W. Grant of Aberdeen, will be 
issued before Christmas by W. & R. Cham- 
bers 

The third volume of papers bearing on the 
war of 1870, which are published by the 
French government, is in the press. It is 


s of probably twenty volumes, 
issued in the ten or 


one ot a serie 


which are to be next 


fifteen years 


There were 83 Rhodes scholars from the 


United States in residence at Oxford during 


the academic year 1909-10, with 79 from the 
colonies and 12 from Germany. Jurispru- 
dence was the course of study pursued by 
the largest number, and a student from 


D. Metzger, gained the high- 
est honor in it, natural science and history 
being the subjects ranking next 
larity. 


Washington, F, 


in popu- 


The Berlin A has 


Dr. Kuno 


ademy commissioned 
of University 
to arrange for the publication of the man- 
of late Prof. Heinrich Zim- 
well-known Celticist Their sub- 
jects are, roughly: the Irish liter- 
Patrick (a work embodying exhaus- 
the Celts and the Ur- 
treating of the Zahlensystem 
matriarchy, polyandry, etc 


Meyer Liverpool 


uscripts the 
mer, the 
earliest 
ature; 
tive investigations); 
bevélkerung 

Zeiteintellung 


the so-called Celtic spirit in English and 
French literature (in opposition to Mat- 
thew Arnold); the abuse of the term Cel- 


tic; notes on Irish and Welsh grammar; the 


Arthurian legend, ete., etc. The complete 
works will be printed by the academy in 
their original form; the unfinished papers 


re to be edited by Dr. Meyer and brought 
out in the Zeitachrift fir Celtiache Phil- 
ologte (Max Niemeyer, Halle) 

(one dramatiat’a method of starting to 
work on a play is suggestive of Freytag’s 
formulas of rising and falling movements 
limaxes, and catastrophes As described 
by Vanderheyden Fyles, in an article en 
titled “Dramatists at Work" in the No 
vember Metropolitan, Eugene Preabrey first 
drawe a diagram He begins with a line 
representing the desired rise and fall of 
dramatic interest. “The effect suggests the 
record of a fever patient's temperature on 
a trained nurse's chart; the previously 
blocked-out acte—three, four, or five-—cor- 
responding to the hours on the chart. Then 


Mr 
and 


Presbrey returns to his starting point 
traces lighter representing 
different characters, and showing where 
they and fall with the main story; 
where meet; where separate; where cross; 
where end." But this is a very individual 
method. 


lines 


rise 


the | 
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ning, but even more, of ending, the final 
form of the play often not being deter- 
mined until after actual presentation be- 
an unconsciously collaborating audi- 
ence has disclosed its real weaknesses. Pi- 
is another exception: “The pecu- 
liarity (and confident daring) of the sys- 
lies in the fact that the playwright 
each act as completely, as _ ir- 
revocably, as though it was a drama in it- 
self. ... Once he regards it finished, he has 
it printed and turns to the next act." 


fore 


nero 


tem 
finishes 


The 
displayed 


extraordinary amount of knowledge 
in Dante’s works has been as 


puzzling to his commentators as the like | 


phenomenon in Shakespeare's plays. Bruni, 


in his “Life of Dante,” explains that “by | 


study of philosophy, theology, astrology, 
arithmetic, and geometry, by reading his- 
tories, 
books, by vigil and sweat in his studies, he 
acquired the knowledge which he was to 
adorn and expound in his verse’; but this 
lacking in details of time and place. 
Barbara Smythe, in ‘“‘Notes on Dante's Ed- 
ucation,”” in the last number of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Review, thinks it 
may be safest to assume that the poet was 
almost entirely self-taught. “That Bru- 
netto encouraged him in his studies, as 
Bruni tells us, is likely enough; that he 
actually gave him instruction is improb- 
able.” How long and at what time he stud- 
ied at the Universities of Bologna and 
Padua are uncertain, despite the testimony 
of Boccaccio as to the former and of 
Benvenuto da Imola as to the latter. Boc- 
eaccio’s words are not precise: “‘The first 
elements, as above set forth, he got in his 
own native city; and thence, as to a place 
richer in such food, he repaired to Bologna; 
and when already verging towards age 
he went to Paris.”’ Benvenuto is more defi- 
nite. “In his youth he studied natural 
philosophy in Florence, Bologna, and Pad- 
ua.” But, while certain passages in the 
“Commedia” support the last quotation in 
its reference to Bologna, there is no known 
proof of Dante’s having studied at Padua 
“in his youth.” The probability is ‘that 
he went there in 1206." His statements that 
Boethius’s “De Consolatione Philosophia’”’ 
and Cicero’s “De Amicitia’’ were unknown 
to him until he was twenty-five years old, 
and that he had not previously studied 
philosophy at all, make it plain that he had 
received no learned education in his youth, 
but do not necessarily preclude the possi- 
bility of his having been at a university. 
Much would depend upon what he studied 


is 


while he was there. 

For Petrarch’s little-known “Secretum” 
Prof. J. H. Robinson, in the Romanic Re- 
riew, claims the distinction of being the 


earliest example of honest and comprehen- 
sive self-analysis that we possess. In three 
short dialogues between St. Augustine and 
himeelf, Petrarch reveals the bitter con- 
flict in the breast of the “first modern” 
between temporal ambition, a doubting de- 
sire for literary fame, and the medi@val 


view of life as a mere probation. Augustine 
points out the dangers of Petrarch’s in- 


ability to carry through his ascetic medl- 
tations, adding: 
So it comes to pass that, as many things 


| brought into a narrow space are sure to 
|} interfere with one another, so your mind 
is too choked up for anything useful to | Lessons for the Present Time.” 

iw. 
Most playwrights seem to Wave a| tae ros oF Gre 
rather haphazard way, not only of begin-'i{n an amazing whirl; your energies are had a large share in the task of “bringing 


You have no settled 


plan, but are turned hither and thither 


by turning over many and varied | 
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| never concentrated; you are never wholly 
yourself. 

It is the trivial anxieties of ambition that 
distract him: 

And your reading, what does it profit 

you? From the mass that you have read 
how much sticks in your mind, how much 
takes root and brings forth fruit in its 
season? Examine your mind carefully, and 
you will find that all you know, if com- 
pared with your ignorance, would bear to 
it the same relation as that borne to the 
ocean by a tiny brook shrunk by the summer 
heats. 
Petrarch pleads a consciousness of his 
own insignificance, really, he is told, the 
|most noxious form of pride, Augustine en- 
|courages the allegorical interpretation of 
Vergil, no matter whether Vergil himself 
when he wrote thought of it or not. Pro- 
' fessor Robinson’s analysis of the “Secretum” 
is to be continued. 


The Voltaires, Rousseaus, and Mon- 
tesquieus of Southern secession have not 
unnaturally been somewhat neglected for 
the Dantons and Mirabeaus. In an article 
jin the current number of the South Atlan- 
tic Quarterly, Henry G. Ellis partly sup- 
plies this lack of attention by a considera- 


jtion of the “Influence of Industrial and 
| Educational Leaders on the Secession of 
| Virginia.” The divergence between the 


eastern and the westerr sections of the 
State was clearly shown in “the acrimon- 
jious discussion that preceded disunion.” 
|Each section had its industrial and educa- 
tional leaders. When the slavery question 
began to eclipse in interest the tariff, 
Thomas R. Dew, professor of political econ- 
|omy at William and Mary, became an ac- 
tive pamphleteer defender of the “peculiar 
institution.” His “Essay on Slavery” ap- 
peared in 1833, and, long before his death 
|/in 1848, what he wrote was “read with 
avidity and eagerly adopted by many of the 
slave-holders of the entire South.” The 
‘leading exponent of the western section was 
also a prominent educator. In 1847 the 
Rev. Henry Ruffner, D.D., published “An 
Address” which he had delivered at Lex- 
ington. “This was the famous Ruffner 
Pamphlet, and it became, to a large extent, 
‘the gospel of the west.” Ruffner spoke 
solely as an economist, denouncing slavery 
as an economic evil. Following the appear- 
ance of this pamphlet, a new leader arose 
in eastern Virginia, this time an indus- 
trial representative, Edmund Ruffin, who, 
besides being a practical planter, for years 
had been an authority in agricultural mat- 
ters from New England to Georgia. He had 
grown rich through slavery, and his ex- 
perience thus joined with his editorial 
training in enabling him to defend his 
views with a reasoning at once forcible and 
clear. In December, 1856, he published in 
the Richmond Enquirer an “Essay on the 
Causes and Consequences of the Indepen- 
dence of the South.” This wag followed in 
1857 by a pamphlet entitled “The Politi- 
cal Economy of Slavery, or the Institution 
Considered in Regard to Its Influence on 
Public Wealth and the General Welfare,” 
‘and in that same year by another pamph- 
let, “Consequences of Abolition Agitation.” 
In 1859, “African Colonization Unveiled” 
‘and “The Colonization Society” and “Li- 
‘berla” appeared. In 1860 Mr. Ruffin pub- 
/lished a four-hundred-page book called 
/“Anticipations of the Future to Serve as 
No doubt 
‘the unobtrusive work of the pamphleteer 
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the people of Virginia to the point of seces- 
sion, even at the cost of half her domain.” 


An extensively illustrated volume cf folk- 
lore and historical fact concerning peo- 
ples of the eastern Pacific has been com- 
piled by F. W. Christian. It is entitled 
“Eastern Pacific Lands: Tahiti and the 
Marquesas Islands,”’ and comes this week 
from the press of Elliot Stock, who also 
announces ‘“‘The Oak, its Natural History, 
Antiquity, Folk-lore, etc.,” by Charles 
Mosley. 

Henry Frowde has put out a fourth edi- 
tion of Spinoza’s “‘Ethic,” translated by W. 


Hale White and Amelia Hutchison Stirling. | 


Of the excellent translation nothing need 
now be said. In form the book has the 
solid attractiveness common to the work 
of the Oxford University Press; only one 
criticism is here deserved: the absence of 
the number of the “part” from the running 
titles makes it difficult to refer to any de- 
sired proposition. In the preface, Mr. White 
has used Freudenthal’s ‘‘Lebensgeschichte 
Spinoza’s’ to make some additions to the 
biographical part, and has revised the crit- 
ical part. For those who wish to read the 
“Ethic” as Goethe read it, for its philo- 
sophical stimulus, and not as an historical 
student of metaphysics, Mr. White’s intro- 
duction will be helpful. We think, however, 
that, for any purpose, he waives too lightly 
the letter in which Tschirnhaisen asked 
Spinoza how he derived the various mani- 
fold world from absolute unity and mere ex- 
tension. That question Spinoza never prop- 
erly answered, indeed could not answer, and 
there runs through the whole of the 
“Ethic” a sophism which quite vitiates its 
intellectual, though not its moral, value. 
He who would comment fruitfully on Spi- 
noza ought first of all to lay bare this so- 
phistical union of the absolute and the 
relative in the “Ethic,” and then to show 
where the metaphysical sophism ends and 
the ethical truth begins. 


Another volume in that stream of ama- 
teur biography that is pouring from the 
British presses and finding its way to this 
country. R. Ellis Roberts tells us in the 
preface to “Samuel Rogers and His Circle” 
(Dutton) that his purpose is to reduce the 
material in the books of Sharpe, Dyce, and 
Clayden to convenient bulk, and to add in- 
terest to brevity. The design is laudable, 
and such a work, undertaken by a man 
trained in literature and biography, might 
have been highly entertaining. Mr. Rob- 
erts’s telling of the story is spoiled by a 
considerable amount of superfluous and, at 
times, very amateurish commenting on 
things in general. It scarcely seems nec- 
essary, for instance, in a life of Samuel 
Rogers, to say, even 
not rather childish in itself, that “the true 
history of Hellas will never be written un- 
less some one fas sufficient imaginative 
sympathy to describe Socratic or Aris- 
totelian philosophy from the standpoint of 
Xantippe and Pythias.” The second part 
of the book consists in a number of chap- 
ters of mingled gossip and criticism about 
various friends and acquaintances of 
Rogers. The gossip is often amusing, and 
shows considerable reading; the criticism 
is for the most part at once pretentious 
and empty. We may seem more severe up- 
on this volume than its failings, if com- 
pared with those of its kind, demand. But 
something ought to be done to stem tais 


if the remark were | 


flood of amateur biography that England is 


producing—fortunately, no doubt because 


the source-material is not abundant here, 
little of it comes originally from this coun- 
try. These books, printed in bulky form, 
and sold at exorbitant prices, are prob- 


ably doing as much to demoralize the book 
trade as any other one cause. It is more 
difficult to write a good biography than a 
good novel, yet apparently any English 
man, or woman, who can make grammati- 
eal sentences will turn jauntily to writing 
the life of any one about whom he fas read 
a few books, or of whom he has seen a 
| few manuscript letters. 


| With the publication some months ago, by 

the University of Chicago Press, of the first 
| volume, chronologically considered, of Prof. 
| W. C. Bronson’s “English Poems,” this ad- 
|mirable series of selections was brought to 
| completion. Each of the four volumes has 
| been noticed heretofore in the Nation, to 
| wit: The Nineteenth Century, February 13, 


1908, p. 153; The Restoration and the Eigh- | 


| teenth Century, July 16, 1908, p. 53; The 


| Elizabethan Age and the Puritan Period, | champlain’s Seon. batts 


| April 28, 1910, p. 430; Old English and Mid- | 


| dle English Periods, September 8, 1910, p. 
| 214. In addition it may said that the series, 
| which aims chiefly to meet the needs of sur- 
| vey courses in college, is consistent through- 
}out in following the methods of selection 
|and editing which were a part of the orig- 
|inal plans. Its superiority to Ward’s “Eng- 
| lish Poets” lies mainly, we should suppose, 
|in its greater range and in the fulness of 
its notes, 


W. Max Reid’s “Lake George and Lake 
|Champlain” (Putnam) is an addition to 
the American Waterways series, in which 
heretofore have been included volumes on 
the Hudson, St. Lawrence, Connecticut, Ni- 
agara, Mohawk, Ohio, Colorado, Columbia, 
and Mississippi Rivers, with other volumes 
dealing with the Great Lakes and Narra- 
gansett Bay. Some of the writers have 
been well equipped for their tasks, notably 
Mr. Dellenbaugh, who wrote of the Colo- 
rado River, and Mr. Hulbert, whose theme 
was the Ohio. Mr. Reid, before writing his 
present volume, had already contributed 
to the series the volume on the Mohawk, and 


had published “The Story of Old Fort 
Johnson,” that fort being the early resi- 
dence of Sir William Johnson. Mr. Reid has 


collected a considerable mass of historical 
material. Unfortunately, this industry has 
not been allied with literary skill in using 
the material for book purposes. His vol- 
umes have been scrappy and disconnected 
chronicles. It has been possible to dip 
into them at almost any point and scarcely 
suffer for want of knowing anything which 
has gone before. Chronology in narrative 
jand anything like coérdination in the ar- 
rangement of material have been striking- 
ly absent. In the present case by means 
of illustrations, handsomely repro- 
duced, and with large type for the text, 
an attractive volume has been produced 
The lack of anything like digestion of the 
material before the product was printed 
is illustrated in various chapters indis- 
criminately arranged one after the other. 
The reader finds himself entertained in one 
chapter by an account of Israel Putnam, 
in another by one of “Old Bill Harris.” 
The story of Ethan Allen’s exploit the 
author leaves to the hands of Judge 
Thompson, author of that famous book of 
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“The Green Moun- 


an older generation, 


tain Boys.” Material taken from Judge 
Thompson’s book serves as two regular 
hapters of Mr. Reid's Strange inaccu 
racies, or solecisms, not only of diction, 
but of actual fact, are met with. We are 
told that “to Columbus and other adven- 
turous Spaniards (sic) is given the honor 
of the discovery of America,” and then 
eminded that a party of Basque fisher- 
men probably visited the American coast 


made 
at 


before Columbus, but no mention is 
of the Norsemen, whose visits, if made 
all, antedated those of fishermen by 
turies. Sir William Johnson is represented 
as superintendent of the “Five Nations,” 
although the Iroquois in Sir William's time 
comprised “‘six’’ nations. The reader will 
have no excuse for forgetting the drown- 
ing of Corlear, inasmuch as he is informed 
of it in three page 48, 
then, as he turns over the leaf, on page 
49, and once more on page 100. The Bay 
of Fundy is presented “the Bay 
of Fonda.” The British ambassador has 
his name spelled “Brice.” The scene of 
with the On- 
ondagas is not indicated, although it has 
been accurately identified. 


cen 


places—on and 


to us as 


Richard Watson Gilder’s recollections of 
Grover Cleveland, which have now 
published in book form (Century Co.), make 
little pretension to a biography; they are 
rather, as the author styles them, “a record 
of friendship.” This friendship extended 


been 


over more than twenty years, and in the 
| personal reminiscences which Mr. Gilder 
puts down we see the workings of Mr. 


Cleveland’s mind upon many of the problems 
which vexed him. It has been said that Mr. 
Cleveland often expressed his surprise that 
one had risen to defend him; this is 
borne out to extent by his letters 
which are quoted in this volume, although 
he modestly averred that he was not anxious 
to have an autobiography “on exhibition.” 
There is, too, the note of despondency so 
often found in his letters. Writing from 
Princeton in July, 1905, he said: 


some 


Mr. and all the forces about him 
have lately importuned me, in season and 
out of season, to write, say twelve autobi- 
ographical articles, offering what seems to 
me a large sum for them; but I have de- 
clined the proposition. I went so far (for 
| softened up a bit under the suggestion of 
duty and money) as to inquire how some- 
thing woulddo like talking to another person 
for publication; but that did not take at all. 
I don't really think I would have done even 
that, but the disapproval of merely a hint 
that the “I” might to an extent be elimi- 


nated made it seem to me more than ever 
that the retention of everyhing that might 
attract the lovers of a “snappy life” was 


considered important by the would-be pub- 
lisher. There is a circle of friends like you, 
who I hope will believe in me. I am happy 
in the conviction that they will continue in 
the faith whether an autobiography is writ- 
ten or not. I want my wife and children to 
love me now, and hereafter to proudly honor 
my memory. They will have my autobiog- 
raphy written on their hearts where every 
day they may turn the pages and read it. 
In these days what else is there that is 
worth while to a man nearly sixty-eight 
years old? 

“Abraham Lincoln and Other Addresses” 
(Century) has the charm of the clear style 
and the dry wit of which the Hon. Joseph 
Hi. Choate is so consummate a master. They 
were delivered to English audiences whose 
sequaintance with American history and in- 
stitutions was slight. It cannot, therefore, 
be expected that the lectures on Lincoln, 
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Franklin, and Hamilton should contain much 
or original matter. A cheerful opti- 
mism is the prevailing spirit of the addresses 
on the SupremeCourt and on education. The 
Constitution, as interpreted by the Supreme 



















































































new 


Court, has fixed the principles regulating 
the respective spheres of Federal and State 
power with accuracy for all times. Owing 
to the general adoption and the complete 
success of the elective system an undergrad- 

ite can develop his talents to the highest 
degree; our people are sober and econom- 
ical, and the education received in the com- 


mon schools enables every citizen to judge 
with some 


submitted to him, and has made 
them industrious readers of the best ltera- 
A cheerful picture indeed. 
his lectures Mr. Choate 


in ambassador, and although an am 


proble ms 


ture 
he delivered 
Amer! 


was 


bassador is no longer to be defined as on: 
who is sent to lie abroad for his country 
he can searcely be blamed if he present 
‘ ! bright de of things 

With The Story of the Grail and the 
Pa ng of Arthur” (Scribners) Howard 
Py! npletes the fourth and last volume 
of his illustrated transcription of Malory’s 
famous h ry Mr. Pyle has done his task 
f literary adaptation skilfully and with 
evident enthusiasm. His pictures, executed 
broadly with the pen, have a gravity befit- 
tir the ther In fact, the pictures and 
ornaments deserved a better typographical 

ting than this over-heavy quarto with its 
scamped margins But the book is 
hiefly intended for young readers, and had 
to be kept within a price possible for the 
average fond father In this romantic vein 
and in the somewhat archaistic technique 


he properly affects for these drawings, Mr. 


Pyle has no rival among our illustrators. 
The rugged simplicity of his manner fits 
a theme that oddly enouch captured the 
orbid fancy of Aubrey Beardsley. As 
decorations Mr. Pyle's cuts are less notable 
than the Beardsley travesties In every- 


thing that makes for sound Illustration only 
the handful of Arthurian designs in the pre- 


Raphaelite Tennyson bear comparison with 


the best of Mr. Pyle’s inventions 
Willlam Henry Brewer, professor emer- 
itus of agriculture in the Sheffield Scientific 
chool, died last week at his home in New 
Haven, aged eighty-two. He graduated from 
the Sheffield Scientifie School in its firat 
lose, that of 1852. Continuing his educa- 
tion abroad he studied at Heldelberg, 
Munich, and Par and later received the 
degree of A.M. from Yale 1859; Ph.D 
from Washington and Jefferson, 1880, and 
LL.D. from Yale, 1903, In 1858 he was ap 
sinted professor of chemistry and geology 
Washington College, Pa. In 1860 he was 
f tant in the geological survey of 
California, and in 1863 was made profes- 
of chemistry in the University of Call- 
fornia In 1864 he came to Yale as pro- 
rf r ilture in the Sheffield Scien- 
hool, and was active in that posal- 

unt ri when he retired 
Prof Brewer had been a member of 
tional Academy of Science since 
” From 1892 to 1909 he was president 
{f the Connecticut Board of Health, and 
from 1894 to 1909 was president of the 
Arctle Club of America He was also a 
member of the Connecticut Academy of 
Sclences, its president in i887 amd 1897; 





of the American Society of Nationalists, 








degree of intelligence of the great | 


But when | 


|topographical survey of Connecticut; 
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tural Science, etc.; and held several im- 
portant government positions, being on the 
on 
the commission on cereal production in 
the United States in connection with the 
tenth census; on the United States Forestry 
Commission in 1896, and on the scientific 
survey of the Philippine Islands in 1903. 
Chief among his published works is the 
“Botany of California.” 

Sir Clifton Robinson of England, who 
received his knighthood from King Edward 
five years ago, 
vices as a builder and organizer of traction 
lines, died last Sunday, at the age of sixty- 
two. He was the author of several treatises 
on tramways. For one of these, “The 
World’s Tramways,” he received the silver 
medal of the Society of Arts in 1902. 


Science. 





Prof Leduc’s “Théorie physico- 
himique de la vie et générations spon- 
tanées,” which has been translated by Dr. 
W. Deane Butcher, will shortly appear from 
the press of Messrs. Rebman. 


Stéphane 


Jardening Studies” (Lane), 
by Samuel Parsons, is the work of a man 
accustomed to do rather than to talk. Its 
brief and almost dry presentment of the re- 
sults of more than a score of undertakings 
of the most varied kinds is a record of 
achievement rather than an explanation of 
methods: it is only seldom that Mr. Parsons 
pauses to show either principles or process- 
es. Nevertheless, the book is suggestive. Its 
illustrations, from photographs and, plans, 
are worth much study; and its chapters on 
evergreens and rhododendrons are valuable 
for their advice and lists of varieties. Per- 
haps the most needed chapter in the book is 
on a Japanese tea garden, with suggestions 
calculated to bring hesitation to those who 
toward imitation of the 


“Landscape 


have yearnings 
characteristically foreign. 

Several years ago the Swiss government 
published a wall map of their country for 
school use 
finest work of its kind. An “Atlas fiir 
Schweizerische Mittelschulen” has now been 
issued, which enables Switzerland again to 
break former records in educational cartog- 
raphy. The atlas is published by the Kar- 
tographia-Winterthur - Actien - Gesellschaft, 
1910 and is to be ordered through the “Sek- 
retariat der Konferenz der kantonalen 
Erziehungs-direktoren” in Zurich. It con- 
tains 133 pages, with an extraordinary va- 
riety of maps, some 280 in number, mostly 
physical and political, but showing also lan- 
guage, religion, industries, geology, and 
products. The intelligence in planning and 
the skill In executing the work are admira- 
ble. Projections and scales have been sys- 
tematically chosen and are conscientiously 
Indicated. 
on the relief maps, for temperatures on the 
climatic maps, for density the popula- 
tion maps, and so on, are uniformly graded 


on 


through the entire volume, Cities are not 
crowded In to fill blank spaces, but are 
eritically selected, and their names are 


printed In a different sized type to indicate 
their population. A great number of Inset 
maps show districts of special interest. The 
large scale relief maps of parts of Switzer- 





the Society for the Promotion of Agricul- 


in recognition of his ser- | 


, which 


The color schemes for altitudes | 


land are unusually effective in representing 
form. A little corner map of Swtizerland, 
set into the maps of distant lands, illus- 
trates relative areas. When shall we reach 
‘a standard of educational publication to 
| be compared with that here set by the little 
| mountainous republic of Europe? 


The mathematico-astronomical public will 
| welcome the appearance of the third vol- 
}ume of Sir George Howard Darwin's “Scien- 
| tific Papers” (Cambridge University Press, 
| Putnam). The title of the volume, “Fig- 
ures cf Equilibrium of Rotating Liquid and 
Geophysical Investigations,” fairly indi- 
eates the general nature of the content. Of 
the fifteen papers included, the first, which 
deals with the question of geological changes 
on the earth’s axis of rotation, discredits 
a current view of geologists regarding the 
causes and effects of the glacial period. 
Time has deprived the second and third 
papers of the relatively little value they 
joriginally had. The cannot be said 
of the next four, which have to do with 
the figure of the earth. Before its com- 
pletion the ninth paper was virtually super- 
seded by Poincaré’s now famous memoir on 
the equilibrium of a rotating fluid mass, a 
fact that Darwin was prompt to see and 
prompt to own. The chief of the remaining 
papers are devoted mainly to extension of 
the results achieved by the great French 
savant, whose genius thus accompanies and 
|interfuses that of Darwin in this third vol- 
ume as did Kelvin’s in the two preceding 
ones. 


same 


“Education in Sexual Physiology and 
Hygiene,” by Dr. Philip Zenner (Robert 
Clarke Company), is described as ‘‘a physi- 
cian’s message’’ on topics whose presenta- 
tion to the young is much discussed just 
now, both here and abroad A consider- 
able part of this little book contains talks 
to school children and to college boys, as 


” 


actually given by the author. They are 
said to have been directly productive of 
good results. There is also a_ general, 


though very brief, discussion of the scope 
and method of such instruction which may 
well be helpful to those who are interested 
in these questions. 


which was then and still is the, 


Drama. 





Husband and The Forbidden Guests: 
Two Plays. By John Corbin. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

Mr. Corbin is a welcome addition to 
the ranks of American dramatists. In 
these two plays he exhibits not only the 
powers of observation and reproduction, 
are among the chief qualifica- 
tions of the playwright, but the ability 
|to select a difficult subject of permanent 
interest and the courage to treat it with 
sincerity. He says, in a breezy preface 
on the relative positions of the sexes 
and the mutual responsibilities of con- 
juga] union, that he hopes he has not 
written thesis plays, but he will proba- 
bly find them very commonly allotted 
to that category, and there is no reason 
i'why the definition should be displeas- 
‘ing. It is not easy to understand why 
a stirring comedy of life and manners 
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should be the less valuable, even as en- 
tertainment, because it happens to en- 
force a true and valuable social lesson. 

From a purely dramatic point of view, 
undoubtedly, there is too much discus- 
sion in proportion to the action in “Hus- 
band,” which is the more ambitious and 
important of the two plays. This does 
not mean, however, that the story is 
lacking in incident or excitement. On 
the contrary, it is well supplied with 
both. As the piece is to be seen on the 
stage before long, it is not necessary at 
this time to describe it in all its details. 
It is a study, and, in the main—notwith- 
standing its occasional extravagance—a 
keen, witty, veracious, and trenchant 
study of notorious conditions which 
have wrecked many a youthful romance, 
brought misery to many homes, and 
filled the newspapers with scandal. In 
theme and spirit it is a genuine Ameri- 
can comedy, with a message delivered 
honest conviction and well worth 
hearing. Antony Wayne, the hero, is 
a young American of the most solid 
tape. Of unimpeachable pedigree, he 
has won triumphs—intellectual and ath- 
letic—at college, and comparative 
wealth at the bar. He has been promi- 
nent in East Side work and as a re- 
former; and, when the curtain rises, he 
is the independent candidate for an im- 
portant public office, and the terror of 
all political machines. He married for 
love, and for a time was ideally happy. 
But as his prosperity and the number 
of his interests have increased, he has 
become more and more absorbed in his 
work, while his wife, Clara, childless by 
her own determination and with no seri- 
ous purpose in life, has devoted herself 
more and more to social ambitions and 
frivolities. So they have gradually 
drifted apart, he finding solace only in 
his work, and she deeming herself cruel- 
ly neglected. Restless under matrimo- 
nial ties and aspiring to an imaginary 
freedom, she is beguiled by the fallacies 
of free love, and, at this crisis of her 
fate, encounters a gay young English 
nobleman—the betrothed of one of her 
dearest friends—whom she soon learns 
to regard as the ideal man. Lord Iffley, 
on his part, is fascinated by her from 
the first, and when he seizes a favorable 
opportunity to declare his passion, she, 
in a moment of pique, promises to leave 
her husband and join him as soon as she 
can get a divorce. 

But she purposes no secret flight. 
Holding that her true life—a life of per- 
fect union—is now to be fulfilled, she 
frankly tells her husband of her re- 
solve, in a scene which, however clever 
it may be from a dialectical point of 


with 


The Nation. 


lates upon the nobility of the free soul. 
The debate is ended by the entrance of 
Ifiey, whereupon Wayne orders both 
out of the house. In the closing act, 
however, by a series of calculated and 
unconvincing incidents which need not 
be related here, Clara is made to realize 
the essential selfishness of Ifliey, the cer 
tain unhappiness and shame of he: 
ther connection with him, and lastly, the 
fact that deep in her own heart the love 
of her husband is stil! strongly 

Thus a reconciliation is effected, 
declares her intention 
the full part of 


fur 


rooted 
while 
playing 


and 


she of 
hereafter 


mother. 


wift 
This skeleton of the main plot, with- 
out reference to subordinate episodes, is 
sufficient to indicate the general nature 
of the play. It would be easy to point 
cut more than one weak the 
general scheme, so far as the individual 
actions of the personages are concerned. 
In the crises they are too clearly the 
mouthpieces of their creator. At mo- 
ments of tense emotion men and women 
do not argue their respective cases with 
such reasoned particularity. But the 
dialogue itself is excellent—compact, 
clear, and characteristic, and well adapt 
ed to stage purposes. The speech of all 
the personages is facile, natural, and 
consistent. But the external traits of 
manner are one thing and the truths of 
human nature, under stress, another. 
For his first two acts, Mr. Corbin—on 
the whole—proceeds naturally and logi- 
cally toward the culmination of a com- 
mon but poignant domestic tragedy, but 
his ultimate arrival at a happy ending, 
is artificial and theatrical. His conclu- 
sion is a practical stultification of his 
premises. But it probably means the 
popular success of his play. 


place in 


“The Forbidden Guest” is an imagin- 
ative, and, to the thoughtful, a solemn 
little piece, fit only for the closet, which 
|touches scientific and spiritual mys- 
|teries, of which even the author, per- 
haps,—for it will not bear the test of 
jultimate analysis—does not grasp the 
full significance. It is the vision of a 
dying widow, who in delirium sees and 
talks with the spirits of the children to 
whom she had denied earthly existence. 
The treatment is delicate, pathetic, and 
j}imaginative. To the materialist, the 
suggested moral will appear a bit of 
ridiculous and ignorant sentimental- 
ity; to the religious, it will be partly 
true and wholly trite; to the specula- 
tive, it will be ingenious, but unconvinc- 
ing. The pure scientist will say that 
reproduction is the rule of nature. It 
is a vexatious topic. 


view, or effective theatrically, is scarce: | 


ly in accordance with the instincts of 


ordinary human nature. Wayne argues | 


passionately that she is the victim of 


hallucinations, that her brain has been 


addled by her spasmodic dalliance with 


.subjects beyond her grasp, while she di- 


The production of “‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,”’ with which the New Theatre 
opened its second regular season on Mon- 
| day evening, is but another demonstration 
of the futility of the attempt to rejuvenate 
an Elizabethan piece by the employment of 
modern methods. It may prove a popular 
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success, for it has the prestige of Shak 


speare behind it, is most attractive p 
torially, and is sufficiently vivacious in 
llustration of comic incident, but ina 
nuch as it sets its main reliatr 
xtravagances of a somewhat clumsy p! 
ind not upon the delineation of charact 
or the elucidation of th ext t 
entitled to much serious consideration a 
« Shakespearean enterpris The play 
ourse, is not a masterpiece Falstaff, w 
is the central figure, is but a poor rep! 
of the Fat Jack of “Henry I\ r t 
him chiefly in his size and his fl i 
but he shares many of the sar attribu 
in an earlier stage of their develo; 
He has, at least, the saving grace of hu 
mor, a quality almost entirely absent fron 
impersonation of Louis Calvert, Th 
ctor, who has displayed much versatilit) 
here, and bas had a long training in the 
Shakespearean drama, played the part with 
issurance, fluency, and vigor, but n a 
hard, dry, monotonous manner, with 
arcely a touch of mellowness, unction, or 
luxurious imagination. Natural, in a cer 
tain narrow sense, he may have been, but 
he was not Falstaffian or Shakespearean 
The fact that he was suffering from a cold 
annot explain the barrenness of his con 
eption. Another vital character, subdued 
o a fatal naturalness, was that of the 
razen go-between, Mrs. Quickly, but the 
tameness in this case may have been due 
n large measure to the extreme age of 
the actress, whose selection was a mana 


gerial blunder of the first dimension. The 
wives themselves, of course, being normal 
women, present no particular difficulties 
to any fairly well-trained actresses. In th 
hands of Edith Wynne Matthison and Ros 
Coghlan, they are a of unalloyed 
enjoyment. Here the obvious 
tion was given with fine skill and buoyant 
spirits. The Anne Page but 
not at all in accordance with her author 

design. Pedro Cordoba furhished a 
striking and capable sketch of Pistol, and 
Albert Bruning was clever as Evans, but 
both were condemned to unconscionable ex- 
travagances. The Shallow of Ben Johnson 
is also entitled word of 
tion. Of the other performers no individ 
ual mention is necessary, except in the case 


source 
interpreta 


was charming, 


de 


to a commenda 


of the Slender of Mr Gottschalk, who 
adapts himself naturally to all Shake 
spearean eccentric parts. The directors of 


the New Theatre stage will do well to stich 
to modern pieces until they realized 
that the older drama, whether 
poetry, is not the new, 


have 


in prose « 


“Ralph Royster Doyster,”’ the first regu 
lar English will be presented bys 
Philolexian Society of Columbia Uni 
Earl Hall on Friday and Satur 
day evenings, November 18 14 Th 


play was written by Nicholas Udall, head 


comedy, 
the 
versity in 


and 


master of Eton, for the use of his pupil 

and was first produced some time between 
534 and 1541. Prof. Algernon Tassin of 
the Department of English is coaching 
the cast, and the staging has been designed 
by Prof. Brander Matthews. As far as 


possible the play will be given in the Eliza 
bethan manner. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell has been engaged 
by Charles Frohman to play the part of 
the wife in “The Foolish Virgin,’ an adap- 
tation of Henry Bataille’s drama, “La 
Vierge Folle,” which was produced last 








~<¢)> 

AS5S2 
january at the Gymnase Theatre, Paris, 
and is still running at that theatre. It 
will be produced in this city on Decem- 
Lou N. Parker has finished the manu 
ript of his new comedy, ‘“Pomander 
Walk which is to have its first produc- 
ion in New York in December It is to 
be played here by an English company. 
Mr. Parker will superintend the final re- 
hearsals “Pomander Walk” is thus de- 
ribed England of 1805; a crescent walk 
around a lawn facing the Thames, and bor- 
dered by six houses. The same scene for 
the three acts; little plot, only a discursive 
narrative about the six families who live 


n these houses; no villain.” 


B. Fagan is finishing a dramatic 
adaptation, in four acts, of Robert Hich- 
ens’s noval, “Bella Donna.” 


James 


The Quarterly Review has an article on 
The Censorship of Plays,” in which are re- 
vealed the follies and inconsistencies of this 
office as it is now conducted 


Musie. 





and Musi- 
Mait- 
Mac- 


Dictionary of Musik 
Edited by J. A. Fuller 
Vol. V. New York: The 
millan Co. $5 

No English composer except Sullivan 
widely known in the musical 
world as George Grove, who edited and 
partly wrote the first great dictionary 
music and musicians in the English 
language. The French had their Fétis, 
the Germans their Mendel, and when 
Macmillan & Co. decided that England 
to have something similar and 
better, they asked Grove to carry out 
the project He accepted the Herculean 
task while doubting the adequacy of his 


srowues 
cwans 


so 


ol 


ought 


scholarship. As a matter of fact, his 
erudition proved insufficient to pre- 

nt him from allowing a_ consid- 
erable number of errors to get into 
the text, particularly in the  writ- 
ing of several contributors in whose 
accuracy he put too much faith. 
fut these flaws were a bagatelle com 
pared with the merits of his diction- 
ary, which In some respects surpassed 
ill other works of its kind His own 
most Important contributions, the biog 
raphe and estimates of Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn and Schubert, were so 
omprehensive that they might have 
en printed as separate volumes; and 


put the other leading compos- 
of special admirers 


e wisely 
into the hand 


Schumann for in 

Spitta, and 
Dannreuther 

of 


is 


ad thorttic 


being written by Dr 


ner by Kdward 
this 
for 
in 
musical fast 
evident in course of time 
instead of issuing supplementary 
it would be far better to pre 
a new edition, with additions that 


The first volume “Grove,” as 
called 
the 


moves 


now 
LISTS, 


world 


humental work 


appeared in last 
al The 
1 it became 
that 


volumes 


pare 
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should bring it abreast of the time. To 
Fuller Maitland, the critic of the 
London Times, the editorship of the 
new issue was assigned. The first vol- 
ume of the new edition was published 
in 1904, and now the work is complete— 
a great improvement on its predecessor, 
not only because of the many additions, 
but because of certain eliminations, like 
Rockstro’s interminable “Schools of Mu- 
sic,” which went over the ground cov- 
ered by scores of other articles in the 
same work. There still lack of 
proportion in not a few of the articles, 
as when Tablature, in which only stu- 
dents of mediewval music are interested, 
gets seven pages, while Tenor, a sub- 
ject of universal interest and hero-wor- 
ship, is disposed of in two columns. 
Tempo is discussed at fitting length by 
Franklin Taylor, whereas Tempo Ru- 
bato, the most important of all sub- 
jects for both vocal and instrumental in- 
terpreters, is most inadequately and in- 
correctly treated, both under Tempo 
Rubato and under Rubato. To define 
the Rubato in the year 1910 as “a style 
of performance in which some portion 
of the bar is executed at a quicker or 
slower tempo than the general rate of 
movement, the balance being restored 
by a corresponding slackening or quick- 
ening of the remainder,” is inexcusable. 
Whatever the dictionary meaning of the 
word rubato may be, in actaal musical 
practice it refers to tempo, that is to the 
pace of a whole bar, or a group of bars, 
and not to a rhythmic change (dotted 
notes) within a bar. 


is a 


| 


| 


Upon the whole, the articles relating, | 


like the one just criticised, to matters 
of expression are the least satisfactory 
ir the Grove volumes, new and old, Rie- 
“Musik-Lexicon” being far su- 
perior in this respect. Riemann also in- 
cludes articles on all the prominent 
English and American writers of books 
on musical topics, whereas Maitland, 
with one exception (that of a contribu- 
tor), omits them, though he includes 
German authors like Tappert and Wal- 
laschek, in whose untranslated books 
English and American readers of 
“Grove” surely cannot be as much in- 
terested as, for example, in the writings 
Newman, Bernard Shaw, or 
American composers 
considerately treated; but in 
the case artists like Lilli Lehmann 
and Anton Seidl the most important 
part of their careers, which happened to 
be in America, is almost completely ig- 
nored. The omission of the names of 
two of the four most popular American 


mann’'s 


Ernest 
Huneker 


of 
James 
are more 


of 


singers—-Farrar and Homer—might be 
excused on the ground that when the 
volume in which they belong was is- 
sued they were less famous than they 
ire now. But why were they not in- 


cluded in the 67-page appendix to vol- 
Vv? And why, in this same appen- 
is there room for mention of the 
that the one American critic in- 


ume 
dix, 
tact 


out 


| ereative work. 


cluded in these five volumes has written 
a new book, whereas under Grieg noth- 
ing is said concerning three books, one 
German, one English, and one Ameri- 
can, about that master, which have ap- 
peared within a few years? The dates 
of Sousa’s birth and of MacDowell’s 
death are incorrectly given; and Max 
Bruch, in his German home, will be sur- 
prised to read that he died in Vienna on 
September 17, 1907. 

Probably, since Grove completed his 
labors, the most important change in 
the concert world is the rise of the Rus- 
sian school. The new editor showed 
excellent judgment in asking Rosa New- 
march to write up the masters of this 
school; it was she who edited and trans- 
lated Modest Tchaikovsky's life of his 
brother, the greatest of the Russians, 
and her thirty-two columns on this com- 
poser are a model of condensed informa- 
tion. She is by no means a blind ad- 
mirer; on the contrary, she rather un- 
der than overrates his songs and piano- 
forte pieces. Her assertion that his 
songs are inferior to those of Dargomij- 
sky and Balakirev, even if questionable, 
will doubtless do good in calling atten- 
tion to the productions of those two 
men. Other important articles in this 
final volume are on Tone, Tonic Sol-Fa, 
Touch, Transposition, Trombone, Trum- 
pet, Tuning, Turn, University Musical 
Societies, Variations, Violin, Verdi, Vio- 
lin Playing, Wagner, Waltz, Welsh Mu- 
sic. The author of the five columns on 
the most popular of dances achieved the 
extraordinary feat of not even mention- 
ing by name the younger Strauss, uni- 
versally known as the “Waltz King,” 
which is like writing on the opera with- 
naming Wagner. He deserves 
praise, however, for emphasizing the 
importance of Schubert in the develop- 
ment of the waltz. Concerning the 
Viennese tradition of introducing ritar- 
dandos and accelerandos, the very soul 
of the waltz, he says that, charming 
though it is to a musician, it “has never 
been caught by any English conductor 
of dance music, and probably would be 
found impracticable in England, where 
dancers may be seen exhibiting their 
lack of sense of time and rhythm by 
waltzing to the music of a polka.” 


Mr. Maitland and his contributors 
have wisely adhered to Grove’s princi- 
ple of making the articles in this dic- 
tionary interesting to the general read- 
er as well as to the musical student in 
quest of information. To this it owes 
much of its success, which is fully de- 
served; it is a monumental work, a 
complete musical library in itself. 


Several prominent American 
have been members of the faculties of our 
leading universities, but so much was ex- 
acted of them in the line of teaching that 
little time and energy was left for their 
It remained for Western 
College, of Oxford, Ohio, to show the world 


composers 
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Robin Hood. Edited by C. Johnson. Baker 
& Taylor. $1 net. 

Rolt-Wheeler, F. The Boy with the U. S. 
Foresters. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.50. 

Rowsell, M. C. Ninon de L’Enclos. Bren- 
tano. $3.75 net. 

Ruyl, B. B. The Zodiac Birthday Book. 
Baker & Taylor. $1 net. 

Scollard, C. Chords of the Zither. Clinton, 
N. Y.: G. W. Browning. $1.25. 

Shackleton, R. and E. Adventures in Home- 
making. Lane. $1.75. 


Just 


Stories from the 
Chronicle of the Cid 


By Mary W. Plummer, Divcector of 
the Pratt Institute Library School, 


: Ready 

author of “Roy and Ray in Mex- 
ico,” etc. Illustrated, 90c. net; by 
mail $1.00. 

Presents for young folks a con- 
nected narrative of strong personal 
interest and pictures the hero as 
most Spanish children probably know 
him. Well-chosen quotations from 
Lockhart and effective pictures are 

i included. 


The Toll of the Arctic Seas 

By D. M. Edwards. Illustrated, $2.50 
net; by mail $2.70. 

An outline of the whole battle of 

the North, full of human interest. 


Henry Holt & Co., 3%; 84,8: 








Memoirs of Princess 
Caroline Murat 


8vo. With Portraits. $3.75 net. 


CONTENTS—Antecedents—Imperia! Exiles 
in the United States—The Revolution of 
1848 anfi the Presidency—Notre Dame des 
Arts—The Coup d'Etat—Restoration of the 
Empire—The Court of the Second Empire— 
The Franco-Prussian War—FExiles in Eng- 
land—Death of Napoleon IIl.—The Ex-Em 
prees—The Prince Imperial. 

Hardly any person was better equip- 
ped than Princess Caroline to write 
an account of that incomparable as- 
sembluge of all that was best and 
brightest in the intellect of the Sec- 
ond Empire, and she has stated with 
frankness and fearlessness her im- 
pressions as well as her convictions. 


Send for new Illustrated Announcement Liste. 


G, P, PUTNAM’S SONS, "Yoxoon 
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Toynbee, P. Dante Alighieri, His Life and 
Works. Fourth edition, enlarged Lon 
don: Methuen. 

Van Dyke, J. C. What Is Art? 
$i net. 

Vreeland, W. U., and Michaud, KR An 
thology of French Prose and Poetry. Bos 
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THE LADY 


By EMILY JAMES PUTNAM. 
Illustrated. $2.50 net) 


4 brilliant book and a substantial 
contribution to the history of femin- 
ism, this volume presents studies of 
the lady as distinguished from the 
woman, beginning with the Greek 
Lady, and concluding with the Lady 
of our Slave States. 


(Crown 8vo, 





Hunting Camps in Wood and 


Wilderness 
By H. HESKETH PRICHARD, F.R.G.S., 
F.Z.S., ete.; author of “Through the 
Heart of Patagonia,” “Don Q.,” etc. 
Introd. by F. C. Selous (Small 
quarto, 100 illustrations, $4.00 net.) 
The author is an English big-game 
hunter, and a sportsman of world-wide 
repute. This volume tells of experi- 
ences in British North America and 
Patagonia. 


STURGIS & WALTON CO. 


31-33 E. 27th St., N. Y. C. 

















CRIME AND CRIMINALS 
1876-1910 


QUINTON, M.D., late Governor 
ind Medical Officer of H. M. Prison, Hol 


me 


loway. Crown 8vo. pp. xvi+259. $1.50 net 


“The author has attempted in this book to 
give an outline of the principal changes 
that have taken place of late years, and of 
the progress that has been made in ovr 
methods of repressing crime and dealing 
with criminals, together with the results 
that have been achieved under these meth- 


ods 
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“Philosophy as a Science” 


By DR. PAUL CARUS 
| Pp. 220. 

A brief statement of the principles of 
together with a list of books 
and articles on this subject; an excellent 
|} guide to those who want to begin a sys- 
tematic course of reading in the 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS 


| THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| Founded in 1887 for the Increase and diffusion of 
scientific knowledge. 


Send for Complete Catalogue 
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Price, paper, 25c.; cloth, 5ic. 
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OF THE PHILIPPINES 
By MARY H. FEF. 

“One of the most intimate views ever 
published of the Filipinos at close quar- 
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“In these days of ‘mental healing’ 
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Post. 
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